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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Is  the  Weather  Fooling  Us? 

For  an  institution  it’s  pretty  hard  to  beat  the 
weather. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  even  vaguely 
the  things  which  are  blamed  on  the  weather.  It  never 
talks  back;  never  tries  to  relieve  itself  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  hopes  and  plans  that  have  gone  glimmering. 

In  the  retail  business  it  is  a  particularly  submissive 
goat  for  everything  untoward  which  develops. 

When  business  is  disappointing,  it  never  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  any  further  than  the  weather  for  the  most 
satisfying  of  reasons.  Blame  it  on  the  weather. 

On  the  other  hand  when  business  is  particularly 
good  we  are  all  ver\'  certain  that  it  was  due  to  our 
ow'n  cleverness  and  energy — and  the  weather  never 
speaks  up  and  says; — ^“1  did  that.” 

Some  day  when  all  the  other  subjects  available  for 
research  in  the  retail  field  have  been  exhausted,  per¬ 
haps  we  will  try  to  locate  the  forgotten  genius  who 
first  thought  of  blaming  poor  business  on  the  weather. 
His  grave,  which  probably  will  heretofore  have  gone 
unmarked,  should  then  be  surmounted  with  a  fitting 
monument  to  be  erected  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  a  host  of  appreciative  buyers  and  merchants 
for  whom  he  has  provided  the  alibi  par  excellence 
which  always  will  echo  dowm  the  commercial  corri¬ 
dors  of  Time. 

The  monument,  let  us  add  just  before  we  turn  to 


more  serious  thought,  might  take  the  form  of  a  dad 
cloud  rampant  against  a  scurry  of  snow  and  rain  witj 
a  broken  umbrella  sailing  aloft  and  underfoot  i 
thermometer  and  the  fragments  of  a  merchandiaini 
plan. 

The  weather  has  quite  generally  been  blamed  foi 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  several  months  a  goo( 
many  retailers  have  not  been  satisfied  with  then 
volume  of  sales. 

Doubtless  the  weather  has  had  much  to  do  witl 
the  failure  of  consumers  to  buy  seasonal  merchandiai 
when  the  weather  has  done  its  best  to  disguise  th 
fact  that  on  the  calendar,  at  least,  that  season  hai 
arrived. 

Men  and  women,  despite  a  thin  veneering  of  civilix 
ation,  still  are  children  of  nature  and  they  respon 
to  weather  conditions.  In  cold,  wet  weather  few  ol 
them  develop  any  great  enthusiasm  for  things  whid 
will  be  needed  in  dry,  hot  weather.  Consequentli 
the  merchant  is  justified  in  ascribing  part  of  hi 
troubles  to  the  weather. 

With  due  acknowledgement  of  this,  however,  i 
should  be  recognized  that  even  had  weather  cot 
ditions  been  perfect  it  is  probable  that  many  retail 
ers  would  have  failed  to  make  their  full,  planned  b 
creases  in  sales. 

The  American  people  still  are  an  enormously  pros 
perous  people  but  it  just  isn’t  in  the  cards  for  ever 
store  in  the  United  States  every  month  of  every  yei 
to  show  a  substantial  gain  over  its  best  previoa 
figures. 

For  about  a  dozen  years  the  business  of  the  Unite( 
States  has  been  on  a  generally  expanding  basis  and  i 
is  to  be  hoped  that  that  expansion  is  not  yet  at  ai 
end.  But  for  all  the  stores  which  have  planned  tei 
or  fifteen  percent  sales  increases  to  achieve  thei 
figures  would  require  conditions  which  we  shouli 
frankly  recognize  no  longer  exist. 

Some  stores  will  go  on  securing  increases. 

Many  other  stores  will  have  to  content  themselw 
with  no  increases  or  even  reasonable  decreases  oi 
volume. 

Locality  and  the  industries  behind  the  locality  wil 
play  an  important*  determining  part,  but  perhap 
even  more  important  will  be  the  merchandisb 
effectiveness  of  the  individual  store  itself. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for  merchants  caw 
fully  and  intelligently  to  analyze  the  conditions  thp 
face  and  accept  the  facts  instead  of  shooting  for  im 
possible  results. 

And  when  will  we  get  over  the  feeling  that,  son» 
how  or  other,  it’s  more  than  a  bit  shameful  to  confes 
that  we  have  lost  a  little  volume? 

***** 

One  day  last  week  we  had  a  heart  to  heart  tal 
with  one  of  our  small  store  members  doing  busine; 
in  a  small  town  out  west. 

“Business  in  my  town”,  he  very  frankly  said,  “i 
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rotten.  No  use  denying  it.  Our  farmers  were  badly 
hit  earlv  in  the  summer  by  a  late  frost  which  killed 
everything  and  the  early  crop  money,  which  we  us- 
oallv  depend  upon,  just  wasn’t  there.” 

Because  we  know  this  merchant  very  well  and 
know  the  substantial  success  he  has  built  from  a  small 
beginning,  we  asked  him  some  intimate  questions 
about  his  store  and  his  plans. 

'  Then  he  went  on  to  say; — “You  know,  I  think  a 
lot  of  merchants  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  not 
recognizing  that  it  isn’t  going  to  be  possible  for  them 
to  g(>  on  increasing  their  sales  as  they  did  right  after 
the  war.  I  think  they  should  have  done  what  I  have 
done.  I  said:  ‘The  increased  business  that  the  war 
brought  me  isn’t  a  normal  development  and  I'll  have 
to  be  content  with  some  falling  oflF  in  volume.’  That 
came  and  I  accepted  my  sales  then  as  a  new  normal 
and  I'm  building  up  again  from  that  point  on  a  thor< 
oughly  conservative  basis.” 

“What  was  your  peak  volume?”  we  asked. 

“Our  biggest  year  was  $300,000.” 

“W  hat  did  it  shrink  to?” 

“Oh,  it  fell  away  to  $185,000.” 

“Didn't  your  overhead  shoot  up  then?  You  couldn’t 
cut  salaries,  of  course.” 

“W  e  didn't  cut  salaries,  but  I  started  in  right  away, 
as  soon  as  1  saw  the  way  things  were  going,  to  do 
business  with  less  help.  Our  overhead  climbed  a  bit 
but  I'm  making  money  now  on  all  that  I  sell.” 

Here  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  retailer  facing 
the  inevitable  and  putting  his  business  on  a  sound 
and  profit-earning  basis. 

So  frequently  merchants  lose  profit  and  reputation 
and  everything  else  by  their  too-eager  reaching  out 
for  the  last  ten  thousand,  or  one  hundred  thousand  or 
the  last  million  of  volume  which  cannot  be  had  except 
at  too  great  a  price. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  ridiculous  to  urge  merchants 
to  disregard  the  importance  of  volume.  It  takes  vol¬ 
ume  to  keep  the  overhead  within  safe  limits  but  there 
is  a  volume  which  can  be  had  in  a  more  or  less 
natural  way  and  there  is  also  a  more  elusive  volume 
which  cannot  be  reached  profitably. 

In  this  country  we  are  inclined  to  make  a  fetich  of 
bigness.  We  all  want  to  grow; — to  have  a  bigger 
business  than  we  had  last  year,  to  have  the  biggest 
business  in  our  city,  in  our  state,  in  our  nation — in  the 
world.  It's  commendable,  but  frequently  we  overdo  it. 

Volume  does  not  always  mean  profit. 

Volume  may  not  even  mean  the  best  and  soundest 
development  of  good  will. 

Forcing  buyers  to  get  volume  which  conditions 
practically  forbid  puts  a  premium  on  the  cutting  of 
corners,  the  scamping  of  merchandise  and  hence  the 
loss  of  consumer  satisfaction,  the  encouragement  of 
sharp  tricks  directed  against  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers,  attempts  to  fool  the  store  management 
itself. 

How  much  better  if  retailers  faced  the  facts  and 
planned  their  sales  not  with  a  dogged  determination 
to  force  volume  in  spite  of  every  other  consideration. 

How  much  better  to  plan  their  sales  with  an  eye 
to  supplying  their  public  with  honest,  wanted  mer¬ 


chandise  and  to  make  a  profit  from  all  the  volume 
that  they  do  get. 

•  •  •  •  * 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the  fall? 

Good. 

Nothing  to  indicate  bad  times. 

There  is  little  unemployment. 

Plenty  of  money. 

Our  resources  are  untouched. 

Our  easy-going,  luxury-loving  people  are  just  as 
eager  for  fim  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  good 
things  of  life  as  they  have  always  been. 

Nothing  to  indicate  any  serious  impairment  of 
their  buying  power. 

No  reason  to  believe  that  conditions  will  be  any¬ 
thing  but  good. 

However,  much  depends  upon  what  meaning  the 
word  “good”  has  for  you. 

If  it  means  to  you  a  continuous  series  of  leaps  and 
bounds  to  ever  greater  volume  of  sales,  then  perhaps 
you  may  not  think  the  Fall  good  when  it  has  passed. 

If  you  know  your  business  and  can  put  inteUigent 
perception  of  consumer  wants,  square  dealing,  energy 
and  persistency  into  it,  you  will  find  business  good. 

And  that  in  spite  of  the  weather. 


Once  Again  It's  President”  Tily 

When  Herbert  J.  Tily,  after  two  years  as  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  laid 
off  the  robes  of  office,  it  was  difficult  for  some  of  us  to 
stop  thinking  of  him  as  “President”  Tily. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  of  which 
Mr.  Tily  was  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
have  just  relieved  us  of  that  difficulty  by  electing 
him  president  of  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Tily’s  long  service  to  this  Association  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Retailers’  National  Council,  preceded 
by  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  War  Service  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  retail  dry  goods  trade,  has  made  him  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  our  craft. 

All  those  who  listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  un¬ 
failing  philosophy  of  his  outlook  on  life  and  business 
will  delight  with  us  in  the  news  of  his  elevation  to  the 
presidency  of  the  fine  old  concern  of  which  for  so 
long  he  has  been  general  manager. 


Measuring  a  Chain  Proposition! 

Although  we  have  been  predicting  that  the  idea 
of  department  store  chains  would  come  rapidly  to  the 
front,  it  is  amazing  to  witness  the  speed  with  which 
things  are  coming  to  a  focus. 

One  no  longer  can  keep  track  of  the  various  con¬ 
cerns  that  are  attempting  to  forge  the  chains. 

It  is  a  poor  day  which  does  not  witness  at  least  one 
new  entry  to  the  field. 

Almost  every  retailer’s  mail  contains  the  letters  of 
would-be  promoters. 

In  one  afternoon  we  were  visited  by  the  representa- 
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lives  of  two  different  groups  of  bankers  who  have 
thrown  their  hats  in  the  ring  with  the  definite  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  among  those  who  will  be  .the  first  in 
this  great  field. 

It  will  interest  merchants  to  know  something  of  the 
conferences  we  held  with  these  men  because  there 
was  so  marked  a  divergence  in  their  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  first  group  was  represented  by  two  men,  one 
of  whom,  the  spokesman,  was  a  banker,  the  other  a 
man  who  has  had  some  retail  experience. 

The  banker  explained  that  his  firm  had  decided  to 
acquire  department  stores  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  chain  and  he  had  come  to  us  because  they  needed 
a  man  capable  of  heading  up  the  movement 

We  could  not  forebear  asking  him  what  advantages 
he  thought  might  be  possessed  by  such  a  chain.  He 
was  somewhat  vague  but  seemed  to  think  it  would 
permit  cooperative  buying  and  consequent  economies. 

Asked  how  he  proposed  to  carry  on  such  coopera¬ 
tive  buying  he  was  even  more  vague  but  seemed  to 
believe  that  the  buyers  for  the  different  stores  would 
come  together  and  pool  their  orders. 

He  was  shocked  when  we  told  him  that  would  not 
work  out  and  we  ventured  the  opinion  that  before 
entering  into  an  enterprise  which  would  require  so 
much  capital  he  ought  to  investigate  a  bit  and  work 
out  an  organization  plan  which  contained  some  reas¬ 
onable  assurance  of  success.  He  said — 

“We  know  nothing  about  retailing.  What  we  want 
is  a  man  who  does  know  and  is  big  enough  to  work 
these  things  out  for  us.” 

He  was  then  informed  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  recommend  a  man  to  him  until  he  himself  had 
some  idea  of  the  problems  he  would  be  up  against; 
that,  for  example,  if  the  promoters  had  a  plan  they 
would  then  want  a  good  executive  who  could  carry 
it  out,  but  if  they  had  no  plan  they  then  would  want 
a  man  who  could  create  a  plan  and,  in  that  case,  the 
man  who  could  create  it  might  not  be  the  man  who 
could  execute  it. 

Finally  we  told  him  in  just  so  many  words — 

“The  difficulty  is  that  thus  far  this  movement  has 
been  taken  up  by  bankers  who  apparently  see  noth¬ 
ing  except  the  chance  to  make  a  profit  through  the 
public  underwriting  of  the  stock  of  such  an  enter¬ 
prise.  You  would  buy  a  lot  of  stores  with  investors’ 
money,  throw  them  together  and  after  that  you  would 
not  know  what  might  become  of  them  and  apparently 
you  wouldn’t  care.” 

While  these  men  still  were  with  us,  another  man 
with  the  chain  store  idea  sent  in  his  name.  This  man, 
it  developed,  had  quite  a  different  picture  in  his 
mind.  He  was  an  experieneed  retailer  and  what  he 
told  us  in  boiled-down  form  was  about  as  follows: 

“I  have  behind  me  the  most  courageous  bankers 
in  this  country.  They  are  willing  to  give  me  carte 
blanche  in  the  effort  to  build  a  chain  of  department 
stores.  I  am  going  to  spend  six  months  and  $50,000 
in  research  work  before  I  make  any  direct  move. 
During  that  study  I  will  determine  my  organization 
plan,  the  price  zones  on  which  the  stores  will  operate 


and  whether  I  want  to  buy  established  stores  or  start  T 
new  ones.” 

“If  you  expect  to  finance  them  by  public  under-  * 
writings”,  we  remarked,  “you  will  have  to  take  going  1 
concerns ;  you  can’t  sell  the  public  your  hopes.” 

“My  bankers”,  he  responded,  "are  willing  to  finance 
the  whole  thing  themselves  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
demonstrate  that  the  enterprise  will  be  successfnl 
before  making  any  public  offering  of  the  stock.” 

We  decided  he  had  used  the  right  word  when  he  , 
said  “courageous”  bankers.  We  didn’t  know  that  kind  S 
existed. 

Consider  these  two  pictures. 

Which  enterprise  should  have  the  greater  pussibil-  i 
ity  of  success,  the  one  planning  a  helter-skelter  con-  ! 
solidation  of  stores  which  probably  would  never  come 
to  a  parity,  with  no  organization  plan  based  upon  a 
vital  principle,  with  the  chief  actuating  consideration 
an  appetite  for  underwriting  profits — 

— or  the  one  based  upon  careful  study  and  analvsia, 
on  intelligent  planning  and  sufficient  restraint  to 
want  operating  profits  assured  in  advance  of  promo¬ 
tion  profits?  , 

***** 

In  considering  any  sort  of  chain  store  offer,  a  r^ 
tailer  should  think  of  the  following  points: 

First : — do  the  promoters  want  to  buy  my 
store  outright? 

Second: — will  they  pay  me  a  fair  price? 

If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  yes  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  wants  to  sell,  well  and  good.  He  will  be  clear . 
out.  t 

If  the  answer  to  the  first  is  not  yes,  but  the  mer- 1 
chant  is  expected  to  take  part  payment  in  stockt, 
whether  in  his  own  store  or  in  the  holding  corpora¬ 
tion,  then  he  will  continue  to  be  a  partner  hut  a 
minority  partner.  In  that  case  he  wants  to  know 
what  sort  of  management  the  chain  is  going  to  have. 
Then  he  should  assure  himself  on  the  following 
points : 

First : — what  plan  of  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  he  followed? 

Second: — what  of  the  personnel  which  will 
carry  out  the  plan? 

Of  the  two,  at  the  present  time,  we  believe  the 
plan  is  the  more  important.  Once  the  plan  has  been 
developed,  then  the  future  will  hinge  upon  the  men 
who  are  to  direct  the  chain. 

Think  of  these  things  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  few  of  those  who  apparently  are  being 
trusted  by  great  groups  of  bankers  to  build  depart¬ 
ment  store  chains  have  done  any  thinking,  or  appar¬ 
ently,  have  any  capacity  for  thinking  along  these 
lines. 


How  interesting  the  times  in  whieh  we  live! 
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Cutting  and  Fitting  Service  Produces  Results 

Survey  Shows  That  Many  Stores  Find  It  Effective  in 
Stimulating  Activity  in  the  Yard  Goods  Departments 

By  W.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


Stores  all  over  the  country  have  long  been  seek¬ 
ing  means  and  methods  for  widening  the  scope  of 
their  Yard  Goods  Departments  by  the  exploiting 
of  fabrics.  Many  different  ideas  have  been  conceived 
and  carried  out  in  which  a  popular  appeal  to  develop 
interest  in  Home  Sewing  and  Dressmaking  activities 


has  been  made  and  the  purchase  of  fabrics  thus  greatly 
stimulated. 

The  institution  of  a  “Fabric  Week”  gave,  perhaps, 
the  first  real  impetus  to  the  idea  of  a  definite  promotion¬ 
al  plan  to  quicken  interest  in  new  fabrics.  Many  stores 
have  met  with  success  with  a  Dressmaking  Class  oper-- 


OPERATION  OF  A  CUTTING  AND  FITTING  SERVICE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

YARD  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 


‘  STORE 

Service  in  Operation 

Result  Measured 

Operation  of  Service 

How 

Long 

Charge 

Success 

Increase 

Yard 

Goods 

Business 

Profit 
Over  ex¬ 
pense  of 
Service 

Approx. 

Costs 

Location 
with  re¬ 
spect  to 
fabrics 

Connected 
with 
dress  al¬ 
terations 

Patterns  | 
and  ma-  | 
terial  | 

required  | 

!  1. 

10 

years 

Yes 

$2.50  skirt 
$5-$10 
dress 
$10  coat 

Yes 

Yes 

Self 

Supp<irt- 

ing 

Central, 
Same 
floor  as 
fabrics 

No 

Yes 

1  2. 

First 

year 

2  “P'abric 
weeks”  a 
year 

No 

Yes 

$40 

per 

week 

Both 

first 

floor 

Help  sup¬ 
plied  dur¬ 
ing 

Fabric 

Week 

No 

restric¬ 

tions 

3. 

2  mos. 
Spring 
and 

Fall 

Yes 

$4 

Yes 

Yes 

$150 

per 

week 

Main 

Floor 

near 

dept. 

No 

Yes 

4. 

One 

Year 

Yes 

$2-$3 

Yes 

Some 

No 

Cost  of 
two 
persons 

Main 
floor 
near 
Silks  & 
Woolens 

No 

Materi¬ 
als  re¬ 
quired, 
pattern 
recom¬ 
mended 

5. 

3 

Years 

Yes 

$5-$12 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Adjacent 

to 

these 

depts. 

No 

Yes 

1 

6. 

2 

mos. 

$1.50  per 
garment 
During 
summer 
mos.  $2 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

In  Yard 
Goods 
Dept, 
next  to 
patterns 

No 

Yes 

! 

! 

5 

Years 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

$40 

per 

week 

Same 

Floor 

No 

1 

Yes 

8. 

4 

Years 

Yes 

$2.50 

to 

$5.00 

Yes 

Yes 

No  net 
loss 
$120  a 
year 

Fabric 

Floor 

No 

Yes 

1 

1  9. 

3/2 

Years 

Yes 

$3.50 

to 

$7.50 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yard 

Goods 

Floor 

No 

Yes  ! 
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CUTTING  AND  FITTING  SERVICE  (Continued) 

Materials 

Purchased 

Garments  Cut  &  Fitted 

Equipment 

Wool 

Wash 

Silks 

Silks 

Wash 

Goods 

Child’s 

Junior 

VV^omen  I 

Coats 

& 

Suits 

Fitting 

Room 

Fixtures 

1. 

20% 

60% 

20% 

75% 

25% 

Yes 

2. 

5% 

75% 

20% 

5% 

90% 

3. 

20% 

75% 

5% 

50% 

50% 

Yes 

Yes 

4. 

25% 

Few 

75% 

None 

100% 

Yes 

Yes 

5. 

15% 

107c 

65% 

10% 

50% 

50%. 

Yes 

Yes 

also 

small 

waiting 

room 

6. 

5% 

10% 

75% 

5% 

5% 

95% 

Yes 

Yes 

7. 

100% 

No 

Yes 

8. 

60% 

40% 

5% 

10% 

75% 

15% 

Yes 

and 

recep¬ 

tion 

room 

Yes 

and  ma¬ 
chines, 
forms, 
ironing 
board 

9. 

25% 

75% 

25% 

i  75%  i 

No 

'  Yes 

CUTTING  AND  FITTING  SERVICE  [Continued) 


STORE 

Personnel  Used 

Salesmanship 

College 

Skilled 

Pattern 

Number 

Does  Person 

in  Charge 

trained 

expert 

dress¬ 

maker 

Advisor 

Employed 

Sell 

Suggest 

Purchases 

Advise  * 
Styles 

Study 

Types 

1 

Yes 

No 

2 

Yes 

Represen¬ 

tative 

from 

Pattern 

Company 

3  cutters 
Salesper¬ 
son  from 
Patterns 

Dress¬ 

maker 

Probably 

Probably 

Styles 
selected 
by  Pat¬ 
tern  rep¬ 
resenta¬ 
tive 

3 

Yes 

Several 

1  No 

No 

No 

4 

Yes 

No 

2 

No 

Same 

Yes 

In 

some 

cases 

5 

No 

Yes 

No 

3-6 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

6 

No 

Yes 

No 

1 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

7 

Yes 

No 

1 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

8 

Yes 

No 

1 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

9 

Skilled 

Tailor 

No 

Man  at 
head 
with 
staff 
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CUTTING  AND  FITTING  SERVICE  {Continued) 


1  STOKE 

Procedure  Followed  } 

1 

Outlook 

Seasonal  | 
Activity  ! 

Pinning  j 
Pattern 

Fitting  1 
Pattern 

Needed 

.■\djust- 

ments 

Cutting  1  Basting  !  Fitting 

Fabrics  I  Garment  1  Garment 

1 

Return 
Appoint-  1 
ment  ' 

of 

Service 

1. 

No  ' 

Yes 

;  1 
; 

1 

Good 

Spring-  = 

silks,  ; 

Fall- 

woolens  , 

2. 

Yes 

Yes  1 

Splendid 

: 

3. 

Yes 

Yes  No  ' 

Goo<l 

About  1  i 
even  ■; 

4. 

i 

Yes  i 

and 

pin  '  1 

fitting  i 

Yes 

Good 

Spring 

5. 

Yes  j  ; 

Very 

Gotxl 

Fall  1 

6. 

Yes 

Yes  j  Yes  j 

Yes 

1  Good 

!' 

7. 

!  No 

No 

'  !  Yes 

Yes 

1  Good 

Even  ;■ 

1  r 

8. 

No 

No 

1  Yes  i 

Yes 

!  Good 

j  ij 

9. 

..  .  - 

Yes  1  Yes  ! 

!  Yes 

- 

ated  in  conjunction  with  Fabric  Week.  Others  have 
made  capital  of  the  customer’s  increasing  style  consci¬ 
ousness  and  have  featured  “Fashion  Talks,”  some¬ 
times  termed  “Style  Information.”  Gradually  this  came 
to  be  replaced  in  some  stores  by  a  Style  Show,  staged 
simultaneously  with  Fabric  Week  or  with  a  spring  or 
fall  Fabric  Sale. 

Indeed,  advertising  ingenuity  all  over  the  country 
has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  intrigue  the  customer, 
through  infinite  variations  of  the  style  appeal  and  the 
practical  appeal  to  what  may  be  termed  the  dressmak¬ 
ing  instinct,  to  purchase  more  and  more  yards  of  fab¬ 
rics.  One  store  during  its  Spring  Fabric  Week  fur¬ 
thered  a  movement  to  increase  the  activity  in  fabric 
sales  and  at  the  same  time  gave  impetus  to  the  dress¬ 
makers’  industry  by  putting  on  a  Dressmakers’  Exhibit, 
with  the  cooperation  of  50  dressmakers  of  the  city. 
This  created  a  community  of  interest  between  the  store 
and  a  group  of  important  fabric-users, — the  dress¬ 
makers. 

The  type  of  promotion,  however,  which  has  shown 
the  best  promise  of  success  is  the  operation  of  some 
form  of  Cutting  and  Fitting  Service.  Such  a  service 
requires  a  minimum  of  expense  for  equipment,  in  some 
cases  only  a  cutting  table  being  required.  A  desirable 
accessory,  when  conveniently  obtainable,  is  a  small  fit¬ 
ting  room  with  a  full  length  mirror.  A  small  waiting 
room  also  offers  a  convenience  appreciated  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  when  extra  space  is  available  for  this. 

The  comparative  table  shown  here  will  l)e  of  strik¬ 
ing  interest  to  stores  that  are  now  experimenting  with  a 
Cutting  and  Fitting  Service,  as  well  as  to  those  stores 
which  are  ready  and  eager  to  adopt  plans  already  tried 
and  developed,  the  principles  of  which  have  proved 


to  l)e  practicable.  The  table  reflects  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  this  service  in  nine  stores.  It  is  divided  into 
four  sections  l)ecause  of  the  impossibility  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  on  one  i)age  of  the  complete  table.  Comments 
from  five  other  stores  on  this  service  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  article. 

The  Findings  Analyzed 

An  analysis  of  the  findings  of  the  nine  stores  here 
listed  shows  that: 

1.  Their  length  of  experience  with  a  Cutting  and 
Fitting  Service  ranges  l)etween  a  few  weeks  to  10 
years. 

2.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  stores  make  a  charge 
for  this  service. 

3.  One  hundred  per  cent  regard  their  service  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  expedient. 

4.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  report  an  increase  in  the 
Yard  Goods  Department. 

5.  Only  one  store  reports  the  service  to  l)e  self-sup- 
jKjrting.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  store  report 
no  profit  over  expense.  One  store  reports  a  defin¬ 
ite  loss. 

6.  The  costs  of  operation  are  in  most  cases  the  salary 
of  a  skilled  dressmaker. 

7.  In  all  cases  this  service  is  placed,  if  not  adjacent 
to  the  Fabric  Department,  at  least  on  the  same 
floor. 

8.  In  no  case  is  this  service  connected  with  dress  al¬ 
terations,  although  one  store  reports  that  help  is 
supplied  therefrom  during  Fabric  Week. 

9.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  stores  require  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  most  require  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  pattern.  {Continued  on  page  397) 
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Basic  Problems  on  Sales  Promoters’  Program 


Members  Suggesting  Major  Questions  for  Meeting  of  Sales 
Promotion  Division — Plan  One  Long  Session  for  Each  Day 

By  W.  T.  White,  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


A  SUCCESSFUL  trade 
convention  must  l)e  de¬ 
veloped  along  the  lines 
of  what  the  members  want, 
in  the  form  they  want  it  and 
at  the  time  of  day  and  year 
they  want  it.  The  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  Convention 
to  be  held  Septeml)er  20th, 
21st  and  22nd.  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  has  been  essentially 
plannetl  to  cope  with  every 
wish  of  the  membership. 
Fundamental  problems  of  re¬ 
tail  sales  promotion  applicable 
to  small  store  and  large  store 
alike  will  be  discussed  at 
length  by  speakers  of  excep¬ 
tional  qualification. 

Pursuing  a  practice  insti¬ 
tuted  some  time  ago.  the  Con¬ 
vention  committee  has  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  membership 
through  the  questionnaire 
method  their  ideas  of  subjects 
to  be  propounded.  The  inter¬ 
est  in  this  form  of  procedure 


Members  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  are  making  up  their  own  pro¬ 
gram  for  their  Seventh  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  The  Willard,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  September  20,  21,  22,  1927. 
W.  T.  White,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co., 
Dayton,  O.,  Chairman  of  the  division 
lists  in  this  article  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  problems  of  sales  promotion  which 
already  have  been  suggested  by  mem¬ 
bers  for  discussion  and  shows  the  value 
of  making  a  program  in  this  cooperative 
way  rather  than  having  a  few  commit 
teemen  decide  what  should  be  on  th< 
program.  Another  feature  of  the  meet 
ing  will  be  the  holding  of  only  one 
session  each  day.  The  sessions  will  last 
from  9  a.  m.  to  1:30  p.  m.  with  a  short 
intermission  during  the  morning  for  re¬ 
freshments.  Delegates  will  have  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  visit  stores  and  cultivate 
contacts  with  fellow-members. 


was  very  substantial.  One  hundred  and  five  question¬ 
naires  were  returned  and  literally  hundreds  of  topics 
were  suggested  for  the  program  of  this  oncoming 
gathering. 

Topics  Suggested 


couldn't  profit  by  listening  to 
or  entering  into  the  argU' 
ments  of  these  subjects?  And 
those  present  but  a  few  of  the 
thoughts  which  will  Ik;  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  W'^ashington  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  conventions  have 
been  extraordinary  in  the  past 
few  years.  Every  convention 
held  seems  to  be  more  helpful 
than  the  last.  This  is  due 
majorly  to  the  growing  inter¬ 
est  of  those  attending  the  con¬ 
vention.  but  also  to  a  sincere 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
vention  committee  to  build 
the  convention  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  member¬ 
ship.  Sessions  are  buik 
around  central  themes  with 
two  or  three  subjects  ver)’ 
closely  related  to  each  other. 
The  subjects  are  chosen  more 
or  less  by  popular  vote  of  the 
meml)ership  and,  as  i)roven 
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Cl 


Outstanding  demands  centered  around  the  following 
timely  and  pertinent  subjects; 


in  the  list  above,  they  are  touching  more  fundamentals, 
the  foundations  upon  which  effective  sales  promotion 
can  be  built.  Speakers  seem  to  attack  their  subjects 
with  a  freedom  and  openness  quite  uncommon  in  com¬ 
parison  with  their  treatment  a  few  years  ago.  The 
“give  and  take  spirit"  among  store  folks  today  finds 
unusual  expression  in  the  calibre  of  information  di¬ 
vulged  by  our  speakers. 


10. 


12. 


14. 


Compiling  from  100  stores  established  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  for  Store-Wide  Sales. 

Christmas  promotions ;  how  to  build  them,  ideas  that  work, 
ideas  that  don’t. 

Anniversary  Celebrations ;  the  trend  of  modern  campaigns, 
the  value  of  advance  publicity,  why  so  much  historical 
data? 

The  tragedy  of  waste  in  advertising,  ways  to  make  the 
dollar  register  more  sales. 

Are  Style  Shows  profitable?  If  so,  what  kind? 

The  subject  of  trade  analysis ;  do  we  know  enough  about 
our  customer? 

Do’s  and  Don’ts  on  Direct  Mail.  What  part  of  your  adver¬ 
tising  gives  way  to  more  reckless  expenditure  than 
that  of  direct  mail? 

The  problem  of  alloting  window  space.  Should  it  be  on 
a  basis  of  sales  and  profit  contribution  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  on  a  basis  of  fashion  and  prestige. 


One  Session  Daily 


These  are  the  major  problems  confronting  sales  pro¬ 
motion  folks  today.  Note  how  fundamental  they  all  are. 
All  stores  regardless  of  volume  can  benefit  by  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  such  problems,  by  the  discussion  of  such  promo¬ 
tional  ideas  and  practices.  Where  is  the  sales  promotion 
man,  merchandise  man  or  store  owner  himself  who 


Then  again,  the  program  is  designed  to  permit  dis¬ 
cussion  from  the  floor  by  those  attending.  After  evert' 
speaker,  members  are  given  the  privilege  of  asking  1 
questions,  airing  their  own  views  and  store  practices, 
getting  a  convention  vote  on  a  given  practice  so  as  to 
confirm  their  convictions  or  change  them.  The  Question 
Box  session  is  another  evidence  of  a  desire  to  solve 
the  questions  current  to  stores  right  now.  At  the  Chi¬ 
cago  convention  last  September,  this  session  alone  could 
have  well  taken  up  three  hours.  There  were  more  dian 
100  questions  slated  for  discussion  at  this  session. 

The  change  in  our  Convention  hours  to  9  a.  m.  to  j 
1 :30  p.  m.  will  present  a  decided  innovation.  A  .short 
recess  will  occur  around  1 1  ;30  to  permit  a  buffet 
luncheon  to  be  served  in  the  foyer  adjacent  to  the  con¬ 
vention  hall.  The  one-session  convention  day  has  many 
advantages  over  that  with  two  sessions.  Primarily, 
members  come  to  the  convention  to  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion  itself.  But  the  great  majority  of  those  attending 
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also  find  it  time  well  spent  to  tour  the  retail  stores 
while  there.  With  one  session  a  day,  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  he  given  all  members  to  visit  Washington 
stores  and  vet  jiermit  them  to  sit  in  on  all  of  the  con¬ 
vention  talks.  It  is  an  exj)eriment  of  course,  but  the 
Convention  committee  feels  it  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction  of  building  greater  and  more  constant  interest 
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the  sessions  themselves. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Tily  stated  in  a  recent  article  which 
caused  considerable  comment  that  there  was  one  right 
way  to  do  every  job.  Whether  it  was  playing  golf,  play¬ 
ing  a  violin  or  handling  some  detail  function  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  there  was  one  way  to  accomplish  it 
Imost  effectively.  In  studying  various  sales  promotion 
Iprinciples  and  practices  from  this  point  of  view,  one 
Icannot  help  but  feel  that  so  far  they  are  majorly  matters 
|of  opinions.  In  the  main  they  are  methods  lacking  of 
jscientific  study  and  research.  They  are  far  from  being 
Ixisitive  or  a.xiomatic.  They  fail  to  represent  in  many 
pnstances  the  liest  practice  of  the  liest  stores  throughout 
he  country.  The  sales  promotion  man’s  opinion  repre- 
Isents  no  more  than  those  perhaps  ventured  by  repre- 
Isentatives  from  other  branches  of  the  business.  After 
j^l  there  are  few  standards  established,  firmly  enough 
it  least,  that  dictate  one  right  way  to  do  the  sales  pro- 
jnotion  job  confronting  us. 

In  the  merchandising  division,  when  a  dejiartment 
Exceeds  a  certain  jiercentage  in  markdowns,  that  depart- 
tnent  is  branded  to  be  in  a  dangerous  situation.  Years 
p{  experience  and  study  have  established  an  ideal  mark- 
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Cutting  and  Fitting  Service  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  395) 

10.  Of  materials  purchased,  silks  lead  in  amount. 

11.  Of  the  garments  cut,  women’s  dresses  lead. 

12.  For  equipment,  11%  report  a  fitting  room  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  cutting  table  and  mirror. 

13.  All  stores  report  the  personnel  as  consisting  of  a 
skilled  dressmaker  or  tailor  with  or  without  an 
assistant. 

14.  In  practically  all  cases  the  importance  of  salesman¬ 
ship  is  overlooked,  if  not  entirely  neglected.  Few 
stores  report  suggested  purchases,  although  types 
are  said  to  be  studied  and  style  advice  given. 

15.  Wide  variation  is  reported  in  the  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  in  most  cases  fabrics  are  cut  and  pin- 
fitted. 

16.  Every  store  reports  more  or  less  enthusiastically 
that  the  outlook  for  the  service  is  good. 

17.  The  seasonal  activity  is  reported  as  about  equal 
spring  and  fall,  or  according  to  locality  and  climate 
more  activity  in  one  of  these  two  seasons. 

Comment  of  Other  Stores 
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The  following  comments  on  Cutting  and  Fitting 
Services  were  supplied  by  five  other  stores  which  an¬ 
swered  our  questionnaire. 

STORE  N(^.  1.  “Will  start  a  Cutting  and  Fitting 
service  in  fall  of  1926  for  one  week. 

STORit  NO,  2.  ^Operate  a  Dressmaking  School  in 
S'nnection  with  Dressmaking  Department.  Ten  dollars 
ior  six  lessons  under  direction  and  with  assistance  of 


down  i)ercentage.  There  are  definite  standard  perform¬ 
ances  for  merchandise  stock  turns  in  all  departments. 
The  age  limits  are  set  for  merchandise  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  If  the  department’s  figures  show  a  performance 
different  from  this  ideal  standard,  then  a  study  is  com¬ 
menced  immediately. 

Standard  Practice  Urged 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  business  should 
likewise  standardize  its  practices.  As  to  what  is  the  best 
means  to  proceed  on  this  standardization  problem  is  yet 
to  be  determined.  But  can’t  there  be  worlds  of  progress 
made  at  just  such  meetings  as  our  Washington  conven¬ 
tion?  At  least,  while  two  or  three  hundred  of  the 
country’s  livest  sales  promotion  folks  are  convening, 
promotional  practices  can  liecome  more  crystallized  by 
discussing  them  together. 

The  Washington  Convention  will  l)e  a  winner.  It 
can’t  help  but  be  valuable  to  anyone  attending.  Store 
owners  should  catch  the  light  of  these  semi-annual 
idea-fests  and  .send  their  promotional  folks  to  them. 
It  will  give  everyone  a  chance  to  check  up  his  experi¬ 
ences  with  those  of  other  stores,  confirm  his  convictions, 
change  practices  because  of  better  methods,  gain  new 
promotion  ideas  for  the  Fall  and  Christmas  season. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  by  everyone  associated  with  it 
that  it  will  outdistance  any  retail  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  meeting  held  anywhere.  All  interest  so  far 
ixjints  in  that  direction.  Will  we  see  you  in  Washing¬ 
ton? 


trained  cutter  and  fitter.  To  our  mind  this  is  a  better 
service  than  that  covered  by  your  questionnaire.” 

STORE  NO.  3.  “Tried  this  service  several  times 
some  years  ago  and  found  it  very  exj)ensive  and  un¬ 
successful.” 

STORE  NO.  4.  “Have  had  a  Cutting  Service  two 
fall  seasons  lasting  two  weeks,  for  which  we  paid  $75 
per  week.  Results  fairly  satisfactory  and  believe  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  this  kind  properly  conducted  would  increase 
sales.  Not  so  certain,  however,  that  it  would  increase 
profits.” 

STORE  NO.  5.  “Have  not  used  such  service  for 
past  eight  years — at  times  were  getting  so  many  com¬ 
plaints  about  garments  not  fitting  right  that  we  decided 
to  drop  it.” 


Portable  Elevator  Offered  for  Sale 

A  Portable  Elevator  is  offered  for  sale  by  one  of 
our  members  in  Maryland.  The  machine  was  made  by 
the  Economy  Engineering  Company.  It  may  be  used 
for  stacking  and  lifting  merchandise  in  warehouse,  stock 
rooms,  etc.  The  height  over  all  is  11  ft.  6  in.,  and  the 
lift  of  the  platform  is  9  ft.  9  in.  The  capacity  is  500 
jHJunds.  Our  member  states  that  the  machine  was 
bought  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  that  he  found  it 
could  not  be  put  to  the  special  use  for  which  it  was 
iMDught.  It  is  in  excellent  condition  and  the  store  is 
willing  to  sell  it  for  about  half  the  price  originally  paid. 
Interested  members  should  communicate  with  The 
Bulletin,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  34th  Street,  New  York.  Inquiries  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Maryland  member  at  once. 
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Industrial  Exposition  Draws  Crowds  to  Store 

Kresge  Department  Store  Features  Products  of  New  Jersey 
Manufacturers  in  Display  Showing  Actual  Making  of  Goods 

By  G.  A.  Syska,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  Kresge  Dept.  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  opening  and  development  of  Port  Newark 
this  Spring  with  its  anticipated  effect  on  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  industrial  activities  of  the  State 
aroused  much  interest  in  those  activities  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  community  we  serve.  It  was  then 
conceived  that  an  Industrial  or  Manufacturing  Exposi¬ 
tion  conducted  by  us  would  be  a  timely  and  prestige¬ 
winning  promotional  eflFort. 

The  purpose  of  the  Exposition  was  twofold ;  pri¬ 
marily,  of  course,  as  in  any  publicity  effort,  it  was  the 
particular  aim  to  bring  people  into  the  store.  We  have 
a  comparatively  new  store  and  all  of  the  people  in  the 
community  do  not  know  it.  The  Exposition  brought 
many  such  people  into  our  store.  We  were  confident 
that  the  store’s  facilities  as  a  shopping  center  would 
impress  visitors  to  the  Exposition.  It  was  planned  also 
as  a  civic  move  in  the  community.  We  believe  that  the 
department  store  that  is 
linked  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  activities  of  the 
community  finds  a  nearer 
place  in  their  hearts.  We 
believed  that  such  an  expo¬ 
sition  would  be  interesting 
and  educational  and  would 
win  us  the  good  will  and 
friendly  feeling  of  many 
manufacturers. 

Production  Shown 

It  was  our  plan  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  graphic  exposition 
of  manufacturing  —  not 


merely  an  exhibition  of  the  products  manufactured  ir,| 
the  state.  Wherever  practical,  manufacturers  installedl 
production  machinery  so  that  the  public  could  watch** 
"the  wheels  go  around”  as  well  as  get  an  insight  into 
modern  manufacturing  methods. 

The  floor  space  devoted  to  the  Exposition  (about 
35,000  square  feet)  was  divided  into  booths  of  different 
sizes — 10  X  10  feet,  20  x  10  feet,  15x15  feet,  20  x  20 
feet  and  in  special  instances,  30  x  20  feet.  We  rented 
the  equipment  for  the  construction  of  these  booths. 
Each  booth  had  a  background  about  seven  feet  high 
of  compo-board  and  was  divided  by  railings  four  fee 
high  from  the  adjoining  booths.  The  color  scheme  was 
white  and  blue ;  manufacturers’  signs  were  kept  of  i 
uniform  size  and  style;  floor  decorations  mainly  oi 
American  flags,  smilax,  artificial  flowers ;  columr 
posters,  etc. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the 
larger  and  widely  known 
manufacturers  of  the  State 
telling  them  briefly  of  our 
thought  with  regard  to  the 
Exposition  and  inviting 
them  to  exhibit.  These 
were  followed  up  by  a  per 
sonal  visit  by  a  representa-' 
tive  who  confirmed  the  in¬ 
vitation  and  made  the  ar¬ 
rangement  definite.  The 
manufacturer  stated  how 
much  space  his  exhibit 
would  require  and  we  en¬ 
deavored  wherever  possible 
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Views  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  Made^in-New  Jersey  Products 
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Kresge  Department  Store 


of  Made-in-New  Jersey-Manufacturers 
Seventh  Floor  —  9  >,4.  M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 

jSj^HERE  are  many  features  in  this  big  industrial  cxhi- 
bition  that  will  interest  women — and  an  equal  number 
EaflS  that  will  attract  the  attention  ol  men.  Manufacturers 
from  all  over  the  State  ha\e  co-operated  in  this  great  affair 
which  is  attracting  thousands  of  people.  See  the  big  silk 
loom,  the  wood  turning  machine,  the  wool  fabric  weaving 
loom,  the  corset  manufacturing  exhibit,  the  electric  toy  train 
exhibit,  and  the  scores  of  other  graphic  manufacturing 
demonstrations. 

There  ii  no  charge  for  admiaion, 

Kresge  Department  Store 

L.  S.  Plant  &  Company 

NI-\VARK,  N  J 


One  of  the  Striking  Newspaper  Advertisements 


)  give  him  that  much.  We  supplied  the  space,  light  and 
3wer  for  machines.  The  manufacturer  supplied  the  ex- 
ibit  and  such  furniture  and  special  decoration  as  he  de- 
|red  for  his  booth.  We  permitted  the  distribution  of 
-  mples  but  we  did  not  permit  sales.  Necessarily  there 


were  more  manufacturers 
ORE  than  we  could  provide  sjjace 

_  «  for,  so  close  attention  had  to 

j  lie  given  in  the  allotment  of 
space.  We  tried  naturally  to 
3  arrange  an  Exposition  of  in- 
3  dustries  as  varied  as  possi- 
i  ble.  In  a  few  instances  it 
1  was  necessary  to  split  the 
3  two  week  Exposition  jjeriod 

1  into  displays  of  one  week 
:  each  for  two  different 
-  manufacturers. 

3  Publicity  Features 

3  Newspap)er  advertisements 
3  of  the  Exposition  were  sep- 
3  arate  from  the  regular  store 
3  pages,  which,  however,  car- 

2  ried  daily  brief  announce- 

3  ments  of  the  exposition. 
i  Posters  22  x  28  inches  in 

1  three  colors  were  designed 
3  and  displayed  throughout 

3  the  store.  A  so-termed 

4  “Exposition  Directory”  — 

3  two  pages  of  cover  in  two 
Z  colors  with  a  double  page 
Z  insert  listing  the  exhibitors 

2  and  briefly  telling  the  nature 

3  of  the  exhibit — was  pre- 
2  pared  for  public  distribu- 

TT — ■ -  i  tion.  Smaller  posters  were 

1  3  designed  for  column  decor- 

i  ation.  The  posters,  the  Ex- 

^3  position  Directory  and  the 

_  2  newspaper  advertisements 

Z  all  took  as  their  decorative 
urers  z  motif  some  industrial  or 

p,  M.  Z  manufacturing  thought. 

3  Invitations,  pointing  out 
ustrial  exhi-  Z  the  educational  features  of 

iual  number  z  the  Exposition,  were  sent  to 

inufacturcrs  ^  teachers  in  the  Junior  and 

iKg  ,!lk  =  Senior  High  Schools.  They 

ric  weaving  ^  attended  with  their  classes 

ric  toy  train  •  who  were  accompanied 

nufacturing  ■;  around  the  Exposition  by  a 

;  guide  competent  to  explain 
3  the  various  exhibits  and 
^  3  answer  questions. 

^  !STORE  3  course  some  Exhibi- 
2  tors  could  not  transport 
lany  3  their  machines.  But  many 

3  Tiachines  were  displayed. 
^  Great  interest  was  shown  by 
the  public  in  such  exhibits  as 
tisements  a  Woodturner  demonstrat¬ 

ing  his  craft  on  modern  mill 
machinery ;  a  machine  into  which  peanuts  and  salt  were 
fed  which  evolved  at  the  end  of  the  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion  into  glassed  and  sealed  jars  of  peanut  butter;  a 
machine  which  wrapped  and  sealed  soap  in  the  twink- 
(Continued  on  page  413) 
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Store  Makes  Friends  by  Departing  from  Custom 


(.aubes  aiiii  F.llecls  of  Hearn’s  Short  Working  Dav  and 
Some  Deaelions  to  llie  Idndhergli  Holiday  Observance 


By  Truman  P.  Hamiy,  Ist  Vice-President,  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  New  York 


Above  the  Hearn  name- 
cut  in  our  daily  adver¬ 
tisements  there  now 
appears  the  phrase  “Store 
C)^n  9:30  to  5”.  i’revious 
lo  J  uly  this  read  “9 :30  to 
5 :30”,  but  whether  our  doors 
are  open  to  the  public  for 
eight  hours  or  seven  and  a 
half  we  are  the  only  New  York 
York  department  store  start¬ 
ing  business  at  9:30  o’clock. 

The  change  in  our  store 
hours  was  adopted  on  M:iy 
2nd  of  this  year.  Since  tak¬ 
ing  this  action  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  asked,  “Why 
did  you  do  it?”  and  “What 
have  you  gained  from  it?” 
To  answer  the  last  (|uestion 


Mfrchanls  everywhere  will  he  inter- 
esletl  in  I  his  statement  by  Mr.  Handy  of 
the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  shorter 
store  hours  by  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son 
and  the  results  of  this  poliey.  Mr. 
Handy  states  that  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
rided  im provement  in  the  morale  of  the 
workers  and  an  increase  in  their  loyalty 
and  reftard  for  the  store.  The  change 
apparently  has  not  caused  any  loss  in 
business.  The  customer  reaction  seems 
lo  be  favorable  particularly  for  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  the  new  policy. 
The  article  stresses  the  major  import¬ 
ance  of  making  people  '"like  a  store” 
for  something  beside  merchandise  and 
service. 


first,  we  have  obtained  ( 1  )  a 

more  contented  sales  and  office  force,  (2)  jjroof  (to  our 
own  satisfaction  at  least)  of  the  theory  that  the  first 
half  hour’s  business  would  not  be  lost  but  would  come 
in  later  in  the  day  and  (3)  good  publicity  for  the  store. 


of  our  female  employees 
going  to  make  the  48  lioui 
week  a  less  troublesome  ati'ai: 
for  us  than  it  otherwise  woul 
have  been. 

Earlier  in  this  article 
stated  that  the  employees  i 
all  departments  affected  bt| 
the  shortening  of  store  houri 
were  more  contented,  lliat 
the  average  man  or  womai 
store  worker  was  bound  to 
be  pleased  at  the  prospec 
of  setting  the  alarm  clock 
tor  a  half  hour  later  was 
a  safe  assumption,  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  it  was  gratifyinti 
to  have  the  owners  of 
business  receive  tangible  ancl 


than  we 
the  stor} 
two  or  i 
two  c 
complete 
Itile  instil 
will 
worth  v 
scored  li 


_  immediate  evidence  of  appre 

ciation  in  the  form  of  a  fe»| 
dozen  letters  all  in  this  vein: 


Reasons  for  Change 

By  tabulating  the  gains  in  which  the  adoption  of  shorter 
store  hours  has  resulted  we  have  to  a  large  extent  also 
covered  our  reasons  for  taking  such  action.  In  addition 
however,  to  making  Hearn’s  a  better  place  to  work  in — 
which,  by  the  way,  was  our  |)rime  motive  in  jjostponing 
the  opening  of  our  store  until  9:30 — we  also  felt  that 
such  action  was  in  line  with  the  welfare  program  fos- 
tered  by  Governor  Smith  and  that  we  would  do  well  to 
take  the  initiative  in  this  respect  just  as  our  firm  led 
other  New  York  stores  by  about  fifteen  years  when, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  we  instituted  in 
this  city  the  practice  of  giving  department  store  em¬ 
ployees  all  day  Saturday  holidays  during  July  and 
August. 

Furthermore,  at  the  time  this  contemplated  change  in 
store  hours  was  being  discussed  by  our  executives,  the 
48  hour  bill  was  passed  at  .Albany  to  become  effective  on 
January  1st,  1928  and  the  “Stagger  Plan”  of  Commiss¬ 
ioner  Harris,  with  its  recommendation  that  department 
stores  contribute  to  traffic  relief  by  postponing  their 
openings  a  half  hour,  was  receiving  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  Like  Belshazzar  we  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall, 
or  thought  we  saw  it,  proceeded  to  inteiqiret  it  in  line 
with  our  preconceived  ideas,  and  to  act  accordingly 
without  waiting  for  a  Daniel  in  the  shape  of  some  other 
store  to  make  it  more  clear  to  us.  Time,  of  course,  will 
tell  whether  or  not  the  writing  referred  to  above  was 
merely  itl  our  mind’s  eye,  but  in  any  event  we  know 
that  the  half  hour  shorter  day  chalked  up  against  each 


“Very  sincerely  I  wish  to  thank  the  firm  for  all 
they  do  for  us.  I  want  to  say  that  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  employees  throughout  the  store  appreciate  it 
as  we  girls  in  8D  department,  and  again  wish  to 
thank  you." 


Comments  such  as,  “I  got  the  dishes  washed  thi; 
morning  Ivefore  I  left”  and  “I  finished  up  my  lattndnj 
after  breakfast”,  heard  from  time  to  time  among  our 
store  associates  show  that  all  the  store  family  does  not 
give  the  great  god  Alorpheus  the  benefit  of  that  extnj 
half  hour  before  going  to  work. 


Avoid  Subway  Crush 


At  the  time  of  shortening  our  store  hours  it  was 
felt  that,  by  having  employees  come  to  their  work 
during  an  interval  in  which  the  congestion  on  various 
transit  lines  is  less  than  it  is  earlier  in  the  day,  em 
ployees  would  arrive  at  the  store  less  tired  (if  they  got 
seat)  less  pushed  and  banged  about  (if  they  didn’t) 
and  in  either  case  in  a  happier  frame  of  mind  and  more 
likely  to  give  better  service  to  customers.  Investigation 
has  shown  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  difference 
coming  to  work  at  a  slightly  later  hour  has  made 
travelling  easier.  The  Personnel  Director  does 
feel  that  the  millenium  of  salesmanship  and  of  giving 
service  to  customers  is  yet  in  sight  but  that  fact  does 
not  disprove  the  theory  that  a  clerk  who  has  had 
wait  for  several  subway  trains  before  being  able  to  gei 
on  is  more  likely  to  wait  on  her  first  customer  in  the] 
approved  style  than  one  who  hasn’t. 

-And  speaking  of  first  customers,  it  is  of  interest  ancl 
quite  significant  to  note  that  since  our  9:30  oix^ningf 
started  we  have  been  more  nearly  100%  “ready  foil 


business”  when  the  doors  are  opened  each  moriiingl  selve 
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Ian  we  were  l^efore.  Our  Daily  lateness  Reports  tell 
the  story.  Day  after  day  now  these  cards  show  only 
two  or  three  late  out  of  our  entire  force  and  on  one 
r  two  occasions  the  slate  for  the  whole  store  has  lieen 
niplriely  clean.  Compared  with  many  other  mercan- 
If  institutions  this  may  not  he  unusual  hut  in  compari¬ 
son  with  our  previous  records  it  indicates  one  very 
worth  while  jHjint  on  which  the  9:d0  oiieiiiii;;  has 
scored  heavily. 

Word-of-\Iouth  Publicity 

Result  number  three  at  the  start  of  this  article 
iclaimed  that  the  shortening  of  our  store  hours  had  given 
good  publicity.  Pasted  in  a  scrajj  hook  in  our  Ad¬ 
vertising  Office  can  he  found  the  2  column  hy  120  an¬ 
nouncement  of  “Shorter  Store  Hours”  that  we,  ran  in 
all  papers  prior  to  a  certain  Monday  morning  last  May. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  small  articles  clii)])ed  from 
the  news  columns  of  various  metropolitan  dailies. 
Frankly,  these  reading  notices  were  mure  meagre  than 
we  thought  the  news  value  of  such  coo])eration  in 
humane  legislation  at  the  hands  of  big  hnsiness.  as 
evidenced  liy  the  departure  of  the  James  A.  Hearn  & 
Son  .store,  warranted ;  hut  paid  ads  and  news  stories  are 
only  a  means  to  the  end  of  the  good  publicity  to  which 
ble  aniwe  referred. 

t  apprel  The  fact  that  we  have  done  something  which  we 
f  a  ferlknow  our  employees  approve  most  heartily  and  which 
I  we  believe  our  patrons,  and  those  of  other  stores  too. 
hhink  well  of,  is  ipso  facto  (jood  Publicity,  b'mployees 
'  talk  about  the  shorter  working  hours  at  Hearn’s,  cus- 
^tomers  remark  on  it  and  a  few  even  write  us  letters  of 
I  approval.  Without  question  there  are  many  who  have 
[  never  heard  of  it,  for  every  morning  still  brings  a  hand¬ 
ed  th;  .  ful  of  shoppers  to  our  store  between  nine  and  half, 
laundr. ;  past  who  have  not  yet  learned  that  we  open  later  than 
ng  oiil  other  stores.  Some  of  these  don’t  wait  and  probably  go 
elsewhere  to  do  their  shopping  that  morning,  but  we 
don’t  worry  about  losing  them  as  customers.  Each  day 
a  few  more  individuals  are  informed  of  our  shorter 
store  hours  and  if  many  of  them  don’t  give  the  matter 
a  second  thought,  those  who  do  realize  that  we  are 
showing  consideration  for  our  employees  and  like  us 
•  work  j  better  for  it. 
various  I 

,y,  em-  Liking  a  Store 

y  gota  After  we  had  announced  that  our  store  would  lie 
didnt)  closed  day  Monday,  June  13th,  in  honor  of  Colonel 
d  more  Lindbergh  so  that  all  employees  'might  join  in  the 
igation  welcome,  an  elderly  customer  remarked  to  a  clerk  at  one 
mce  inl  of  our  main  floor  tables  that  it  “took  good,  old  Hearn 
ina.vj  {Q  show  the  way !”  A  sentence  in  one  of  the  fourteen 
es  IK  -  letters  that  we  received  congratulating  us  on  being  the 
giviiifi  only  store  in  the  city  to  give  our  employees  a  holiday 
t  (liir  for  this  occasion  read  as  follows:  “You  are  known  to 
liad  t  I  treat  your  employees  better  than  any  other  concern 
to  gel  and  for  that  reason  above  all  others,  we  give  you  our 
m  tbp  patronage.”  Another  said  in  part :  “Compared  with  the 
j-  ‘Open  for  business’  welcomes  of  other  stores  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  conspicuous  for  its  lack  of  the  dollar 
sign.” 

We  cite  the  above  quotations  not  publicly  to  pat  our- 


st  aiK| 


Iv  ff' 


jriiiti'K  selves  on  the  back,  but  to  illustrate  the  point  that  it  pays 


to  try  to  have  your  store  well  liked  and  talked  about 
for  something  besides  its  service  and  its  merchandise. 

Some  people  shop  at  a  store  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  like  it.  1 1  a  customer  thinks  well  of  a  store 
and  likes  to  go  there,  no  amoiml  of  advertising  about 
service  and  merchandise  hv  its  competitors  will  erase 
that  store’s  name  irom  her  menial  shopping  list.  The 
difficult  (|uestion  to  answer  i.t  whether  or  not  such  a 
desirable  class  of  store  frieiuls  can  be  built  up  through 
efforts  made  outside  of  the  usual  channels,  of  giving 
good  values  and  service.  W’e  grant  that  we  can’t  prove, 
tor  instance,  that  what  we  lost  in  sales  through  our 
Lindbergh  holiday  was  more  than  made  up  in  good  will 
towards  our  store.  '\  evert lu  less.  wc  are  glacl  that  we 
seized  the  opportunity,  that  at  least  one  old  lady  re¬ 
ferred  to  us  with  two  such  liomeK  adjectives;  and  we 
are  not  only  glad  but  aLo  certain  th.at  we  shall  enter 
our  l(X)lh  .\nniver.sarv  .Sale  this  fall  with  the  happiest, 
most  satisfied  groiq)  of  co-workers  that  ever  rejiorted 
for  work  at  9:15  instead  of  8:45! 


Orders  Should  IJe  Sent  Now  for  Report 
of  Store  Manajjers’  Convention 

Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Store  Managers’  Division  have  been  jniblished  and 
distributed  to  several  hundred  membtrs  who  placed 
advance  orders.  J  he  book  contains  the  complete  record 
of  the  addresses  and  discu.ssions  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 
May  10-13.  1927. 

The  Proceedings  are  presented  in  an  attractively 
bound  l)f)ok  of  KiO  pages.  They  arc  well  jwinted  on 
white  pajrer  and  the  arrangement  is  simple  and  easy 
to  read. 

There  are  twenty-six  addresses  on  various  problems 
of  Store  Management  by  leading  men  in  the  retail  trade. 
The  report  also  contains  a  comprehensive  transcript  of 
the  “Question-.Asking  Forum”  and  the  Smoker  dis¬ 
cussion  held  jointly  by  the  Store  Managers’  Division 
and  Controllers’  Congress. 

Among  the  prominent  retail  authorities  whose  ad¬ 
dresses  are  included  are:  H.  G.  Hawkins,  Merrill  W. 
Osgood,  Thorndike  Deland,  Alvin  E.  Dodd.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Charters,  Samuel  Rcyhurn,  Ralph  C.  Hudson,  Werner 
A.  Wiebodlt,  Ernest  Katz.  Daniel  Hloomfield,  Sheridan 
Gorton,  Chester  B.  Curtis.  Oliver  M.  Kaufman,  George 
V.  Thompson,  W.  T.  Holmes,  Homer  J.  Buckley,  S.  C. 
Barbour.  Elmer  F.  Wielxfldt.  Lew  Hahn,  A.  B.  Man- 
ion.  J.  E.  Casey  and  Dr.  Miller  McClintock. 

The  price  of  the  Proceedings  is  $2.50.  Send  orders 
to  the  Store  Managers’  Division  at  headquarters. 


Used  Burroughs  Machines  for  Sale 

Four  used  liurroughs  Duplex  Subtracting  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Machines  are  offered  for  sale  by  a  member  in 
Georgia.  The  equipment  is  described  as  follows : 

Four  used  Burroughs  Duplex  Substracting  Bookkeep¬ 
ping  Machines,  style  600,  in  goorl  condition.  Price 
reasonable. 

Stores  which  are  interested  in  securing  this  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  placed  in  touch  with  the  Georgia  member. 
Address  inquiries  to  The  Bulletin,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


I', .m'i  • 
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You  Can’t  Grow  in  a  Tomb ! 

By  Lew  Hahn 

WHAT  an  easy  temptation  to  give  ourselves  credit 
for  all  the  success  of  our  individual  jobs! 
Intelligence  and  persistency  are  personal  qualities 
of  high  rank. 

But  how  great  a  part  environment  plays! 
Excavating  the  tombs  of  ancient  kings  of  Egypt, 
archeologists  find  kernels  of  wheat  buried  with  the 
pharaohs. 

During  thirty  or  forty  centuries  that  wheat  lay  in 
the  dark  and  chill  of  the  tomb. 

It  never  grew! 

Curious  scientists  have  planted  some  of  the  kernels 
in  warm  soil  and  responding  to  the  sun  and  rain  they 
have  sprouted  and  grown  into  spears  of  wheat. 

The  potentiality  of  growth  was  in  them  thousands 
of  years — 

— but  they  didn't  grow — 

— until  the  environment  permitted  growth! 

Many  men  and  women — rich  in  potentiality  of 
growth — have  never  grown — 

— for  the  same  reason. 

If  you  have  grown  in  your  job  you  had  the 
potentiality  of  growth  but  it  was  also  because 
your  environment  encouraged  growth. 

I  Think  of  this  when  someone  offers  you  an-  A 
other  job. 

/  Ask  yourself,  “Am  I  still  capable  of  growth 
in  my  old  job?”  » 

//  Take  lots  of  credit  for  yourself  but  don't  for- 
1/  eet  your  environment  permitted  growth.  ^ 
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The  White  House  Wins  Retail  Advertising  Prize 

San  Francisco  Store  Gains  Trophy  Offered  by  Pacific 
Coast  Advertising  Clubs  for  Second  Consecutive  Year 


NN(4UNCEMENT  was  made  at  the  Portland 
Convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs 
recently  that  The  White  House,  San  Francisco. 
J..  had  again  been  awarded  the  Pacific  Coast  Trophy 
the  most  constructive  and  effective  advertising  by 
irtment  store.  This  is  the  second  consecutive  year 
at  the  trophy  has  been  won  by  The  White  House. 
Samples  of  the  advertising  for  which  the  award  was 
uted  appear  on  this  page.  This  display  was  entered 
the  contest  in  competition  with  the  work  of  many 
er  stores.  It  is  apparent  from  the  reproduction  that 
layouts  are  extremely  effective.  The  modern  note 
illustration,  type  and  design  is  a  striking  feature 
many  of  the  samples. 

The  Advertising  Department  at  The  White  House  is 


headed  by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Woerner.  Mrs.  Woerner  also 
held  this  position  last  year  when  the  trophy  was  won 
for  the  first  time.  "Our  advertising  staff  is  the  same 
this  year  as  last,’’  Mrs.  Woerner  writes,"  a  point  which 
is  interesting  when  one  considers  the  rapid  ‘turn-over’ 
in  some  departments." 

A  study  of  The  White  House  advertisements  and 
those  of  many  other  leading  stores  indicates  a  rapid 
advance  in  the  last  few  years  in  retail  advertising.  The 
visual  appeal  which  has  been  so  marked  in  national 
advertising  has  been  almost  totally  lacking  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  appeals  until  recently.  Now,  however,  it  is 
receiving  more  and  more  attention  and 'some  splendid 
results  are  l)eing  achieved  despite  the  limitations  of 
newspaper  printing. 


The  Merchandiser 

OrigimU  Articles  on  Merchandising  Problems  Contributed  by 
The  Merchandise  Managers’  Croup 


A  Manual  of  Markdown  Causes 

Boston  Stores  Establish  Rules  for  Their  Classification 
Instruction  Manual  Lays  Down  Clear  Method  of  Procedure 

Address  by  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston, 
to  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


I  ADDRESSED  the  Asso-  -  - 

ciation  in  February  1924 

and  again  in  February  \  Here  is  the  long-i 
1926  on  subjects  closely  re-  Markdown  Causes  < 

lated  to  those  which  come  controllers  and  mei 

before  us  today  for  discus-  have  been  working. 

sion.  The  first  of  these  talks  done  splendid 

was  on  the  subject,  “The  the  report,  prefaces 

Importance  of  Price  Line  statement  of  the  u 

Records,”  the  second  on  “The  Markdowns  and  wi 

Problem  of  Merchandise  De-  scientific  merchand 

preciation.”  which  they  may  be 

In  reviewing  them  both,  dress,  delivered  at  t 

preliminary  to  preparing  to-  convention  of  the 

day’s  paper  on  the  Mark-  gers’  Group  last  n 

down  Manual,  and  in  com-  seated  in  two  parts. 

paring  them  with  that  Man-^  stallment  will  appei 

ual  it  was  evident  at  once  that  issue. 

here  were  the  obv^se  and 
reverse  sides  of  tfie  same  ;  ' 

medal.  That  markdowns 

were  the  opposing  negative  to  the  positive  of  Complete 
Stock  or  Model  Stock  merchandising  and  that  the  defin¬ 
itions  of  Markdown  Causes  were  merely  statements 
of  the  continuous  or  intermittent  absence  in  merchan¬ 
dising  practice  of  the  principles  underlying  that  method 
of  merchandising. 

The  Model  Stock 

Those  principles  and  those  theories  are  as  simple 
as  the  spectrum, — ^but  the  practice  of  them  is  almost 
as  evasive  as  the  interplay  of  light  and  shade  and  color 
in  the  course  of  a  summer’s  day.  The  elements  of  de¬ 
mand,  like  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  are  few  and 
easily  defined,  but  the  variability  that  arises  in  their 
combinations  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  because  their 
proportions  one  to  the  other  and  their  values  in  rela¬ 
tion  are  never  still  but  are  continuously  shifting  from 
day  to  day  throughout  the  retail  season.  To  complete 
the  image,  the  retailer’s  profit  is  truly  the  “pot  of  gold 
at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow”. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  discussion  of  this  absorbing 
subject  will  proceed  most  profitably  if  you  examine 
with  me  both  sides  of  the  question, — the  positive  side 
consisting  of  a  restatement  of  model  or  complete  stock 


—  ■ theory, — the  negative  of  ;  ** 

i  reading  of  the  Markdnw  ^ 
Here  is  the  long-awaited  “Manual  of  \  Manual  to  be  followed  bi  ^ 

Markdown  Causes  ’  on  which  the  Boston  j  certain  deductions  to 

controllers  and  merchandise  managers  drawn  therefrom  and  con  '' 

have  been  working.  Mr.  Creighton,  who  eluded  with  a  brief  discussi« 

has  done  splendid  work  in  organizing  pf  incidental  but  relate 

the  report,  prefaces  the  Manual  with  a  problems. 
statement  of  the  underlying  causes  of  Proceeding  along  this  lb 

Markdowns  and  with  a  description  of  a  Complete  Stock  or  Mode  i 

scientific  merchandising  principles  by  Stock  has  been  defined  as  ai 

which  they  may  be  minimized.  The  ad-  I  assortment  of  wanted  mfr 

dress,  delivered  at  the  Briarcliff  Manor  chandise  which  is  right  it 

convention  of  the  Merchandise  Mona- style,  right  in  material,  rigli 
gers’  Group  last  month,  will  he  pre-'^  in  color,  right  in  size,  at  the 
sented  in  two  parts.  The  concluding  in-  price  the  customers  want  to 

stallment  will  appear  in  the  September  pay  for  it  and  available  at  the 

right  time.  A  Complete  Stock 
-  ■  doesn’t  merely  happen;  h 

I  must  be  planned  for  intcHi- 

gently  on  'the  basis  of  all 
available  facts.  Most  stocks,  like  Topsy,  “just  growed” 
and  it  is  a  singular  but  attestable  fact  that  the  more  in¬ 
complete  they,  are  the  lafrger  they  have  “growed”.  It 
can  be  truthfully  asserted'  therefore,  that  a  Model  or 
Complete  Stock  is  usually  much  smaller  than  an  incom¬ 
plete  one.  A  fpll  range  of  selection  in  the  wanted  Styles, 
Materials,  Colors, '  Sizes  and  ’Prices  involves  a  much 
smaller  investment  than  a  partial  range  in  everything. 
Therefore,  in  constructing  a  buying  plan  for  a  Com¬ 
plete  Stock  it  is  necessary  to  consider  past  records  ami 
present  tendencies  in  a  given  department  by; 

a.  The  Merchandise  Divisions  of  that  department. 

b.  The  Style  Sub-division  of  each  division. 

c.  The  Material  Sub-division  of  each  division. 

d.  The  Color  Sub-division  of  each  division. 

e.  The  Price  Sub-division  of  each  division. 

f.  The  Quantity  proportion  of  each  of  these  to  each  of 
the  others. 

g.  And  last  but  not  least  the  Price  Line  Sub-division 
of  each  of  these  divisions. 

Furthermore,  each  of  these  “elepients  of  demand”  as 
we  have  come  to  call  them  in  our  busings  must  be 
studied  in  four  major  classifications.  First,  the  sales. 
What  is  the  past  and  current  history  of  each  of  these 
important  elements  in  the  classification  of  sales?  To 
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nnke  tln^  concrete  how  are  the  sales  proportioned  in 
YOur  dress  dejiartments  as  between  the  merchandise  di- 
fisions- -evening  dresses,  afternoon  dresses,  cloth 
(iresses,  sport  dresses,  etc.,  etc.  ?  How  do  these  divisions 
m  turn  l)reak  down  into  Price  Lincsf  What  projxir- 
tion  of  the  sales  in  each  of  these  merchandise  divisions 
IS  in  $25.00  dresses,  what  projxjrtion  in  $35.00  dresses, 
what  proixjrtion  in  dresses  at  $39.50  and  $49.50,  etc.? 

Again,  how  do  they  split  up  into  styles,  s|)eaking  first 
of  general  style  tendencies  as  for  exam])le,  long  sleeve 
dresses  and  short  sleeve  dresses  and  second,  of  specific 
styles,  or  actual  manufacturer’s  numbers?  Further, 
how  are  the  sales  balanced  as  to  fabrics?  What  proiwr- 
tion  of  your  dress  business  has  l)een  done  and  is  l)eing 
done  in  satins,  velvets,  etc.,  in  the  various  merchandise 
divisions?  What  are  the  outstanding  important  colors? 
How  are  the  great  staple  colors,  such  as  black,  navy 
and  tan  to  the  total  stock  as  compared  with  the  novelty 
seasonal  colors?  .And  lastly  size.  How  are  your  sales 
running  on  each  of  the  standard  sizes  and  in  the  large 
and  small  sizes  which  have  l)een  more  sj)ecialized  on  in 
the  last  few  seasons  ?  So  much  for  the  analysis  of  sales 
into  all  of  the  important  elements  of  demand. 

Other  Demand  Factors 

But  an  analysis  of  sales  is  only  a  ])art  of  the  picture. 
In  order  properly  to  guide  the  merchandising  of  the 
department  you  must  know  also  how  those  elements  of 
demand  are  represented  in  three  other  important  classi¬ 
fications.  First,  your  stocks;  and  in  regard  to  these 
there  must  be  for  full  guidance  a  continuous  analysis 
of  merchandise  on  hand  so  that  you  may  compare  mer¬ 
chandise  division  sales  with  merchandise  division  stocks 
on  hand,  price  line  sales  with  price  line  stocks,  style 
sales  with  style  stocks,  fabric  sales  with  fabric  stocks, 
color  sales  with  color  stocks,  and  size  sales  with  size 
stocks.  A  system  of  stock  records  which  will  permit 
paper  comparisons  between  the  two  great  classifications 
of  stocks  and  sales  is  not  only  easy  to  establish,  but  in¬ 
expensive  to  maintain.  There  are  a  number  of  systems 
both  private  and  public  which  have  proved  their  worth. 

Records,  however,  are  not  the  only  important  factor 
in  stock  control.  The  physical  control  must  be  system¬ 
atized  with  equal  care  and  various  plans,  well  known 
doubtless  to  many  of  you,  have  been  devised  and  are 
operated  successfully,  which  permit  physical  inspection 
with  practically  the  same  facility  as  paper  analysis.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  the  hollow  square  arrangement 
of  stock  room  for  the  housing  of  ready  to  wear  stocks. 
Where  the  layout  of  floor  permits  this  arrangement  it  is 
a  wonderful  auxiliary  aid  in  visualizing  stock  conditions. 

But  analysis  and  comparison  of  sales  and  stocks  alone, 
important  as  these  classifications  are,  still  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  In  the  third  classification  of  customer  calls 
or  7i’a)its  there  must  be  an  equally  painstaking  analysis 
of  the  unrealized  sales  that  “might  have  been’’.  This  is 
by  no  means  theoretical.  Some  of  the  most  important 
changes  in  merchandising  policy  have  resulted  from  the 
regular  comparison  of  the  analysis  of  this  classification 
with  the  others.  And  lastly  the  classification  of  compe¬ 
tition  cannot  safely  be  ignored  unless  from  a  study  of 
our  competitors  ads  and  our  own  shopjjer’s  reports  of 
their  events  we  have  a  reasonably  clear  conception  of 


how  their  promotion  of  the  elements  of  demand  com¬ 
pares  with  ours  and  conclusions  reached  as  to  what  if 
anything  should  l)e  done  alx)ut  it,  sound  i)olicies  cannot 
be  formulated. 

Are  your  ])rincipal  competitors  pretmoting  success¬ 
fully  some  merchandise  division  which  you  are  ignor¬ 
ing?  Have  they  established  a  successful  price  line  which 
would  not  be  against  your  house  ])oIicy  but  which  you 
have  neglected?  Are  they  more  alert  on  styles,  getting 
the  new  tendencies  earlier  and  developing  “runners”  of 
a  type  which  you  have  overlooked?  Are  you  asleep  on 
some  fabric  which  they  are  putting  over,  or  on  the 
trimming,  fur  or  material  on  some  fabric?  The  same 
questions  apjdy  to  colors  and  also  to  size  and  quantity. 

Competitive  Elements 

The  following  chart  will  help  to  make  this  graphic 
enough  for  daily  reminder; 

Promotional  Classifications  Elements  of  Demand 

1.  Sales 

2.  Stocks  a.  Merchandise  Divisions 

(a)  Records  b.  Style 

(b)  Physical  c.  Fabric  (including  trimmings) 

3.  Calls  d.  Colors 

4.  Competition  e.  Sizes 

(a)  Ads.  f.  Quantities 

(b)  Shopper'sReports g.  Price  Lines 

Each  of  the  Promotional  Classifications  to  l)e  analyzed 
into  all  of  the  elements  of  demand  in  so  far  as  practic¬ 
able. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  just  as  the  speed 
of  the  fleet  is  determined  by  the  speed  of  the  slowest 
member  so  the  effectiveness  of  control  under  the  alwve 
plan  grows  with  a])proximation  towards  balance  as  Ije- 
tween  all  of  the  above  considerations.  Serious  diverg¬ 
ence  in  any  one  of  them  may  nullify  intelligent  and 
praiseworthy  efforts  in  all  of  the  others.  Suppose  the 
sales  this  last  Spring,  for  e.xample,  lagged  because  the 
stock  was  not  balanced  with  the  demand  on  print 
dresses.  An  analysis  of  competition  and  the  calls  would 
confirm  the  unfavorable  diagnosis.  What  good  does  it 
do  if  all  of  the  other  elements  of  demand  are  balanced 
if  the  vital  factor  of  color  is  unbalanced?  The  same 
thing  might  happen  on  fabrics,  styles,  sizes  or  any  one 
of  the  elements  of  demand.  So  much  for  the  positive 
side  or  the  basic  theory  of  Complete  Stock  Merchandis- 
ing. 

On  the  negative  side  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Manual  of  Markdown  Causes  which  is  being 
used  in  connection  with  the  reporting  of  Markdowns  by 
causes  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  by  the 
Member  Stores  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board.  This  man¬ 
ual  represents  a  year’s  deliberation,  discussion  and  ex- 
])erience  by  the  Boston  stores  and.  while  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  writing  it  is  mine,  it  really  represents  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  of  the  Boston  groups  of  Merchandise 
Managers  and  Controllers.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  in 
addition  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  the  remarks  which 
I  have  already  made  and  see  if  to  you  as  to  me  this  list 
of  causes  does  not  sound  like  a  list  of  omissions  in  prac¬ 
tice  of  sound  principles  of  merchandising  long  laid 
down,  expounded  by  many,  exemplified  by  some,  but  as 
Shakespeare  might  have  said,  “More  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance”. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  causes  of  markdowns 
specified  by  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Markdown 
Study  to  be  used  by  the  cooperating  stores  of  the  Retail 
Trade  Board  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
reporting  their  markdowns  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 


use  the  list  of  markdown  causes  as  originally  published!  ^ 
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Causes  of  Markdowns 


A.  Job  Lot  Purchases. 

B.  Regular  Merchandise. 

1.  Styles  or  Patterns. 

2.  Fabrics. 

3.  Colors. 

4.  Sizes. 

5.  Quantities. 

6.  Consolidating  Price  Lines. 

7.  Broken  Assortments  and  Remnants. 

8.  To  Meet  Competitors’  Prices. 

9.  Lower  Cost  Level. 

10.  Special  Sales  from  Stock. 

11.  Shopworn,  Soiled 

or  Damaged.  - 

12.  Allowances  to  Cus¬ 
tomers. 

13.  Style  or  Model 

14.  M'Se  Sales.  VTS 


RETAIL  INVENTORY  METHOD 

Cost 

Retail  Mark-Up  %  MAT 

%  Cost 

1. 

Inventory . 

1.00 

1.50 

..50 

33..33 

66.67 

2. 

Purchases . 

1.08 

1.50 

.42 

28.00 

72.00 

3. 

Mark-Ups . 

.10 

.10 

4. 

Freight . 

.02 

(.02) 

S. 

Inventory  Plus  Additions. . . 

2.10 

3.10 

1.00 

32.26 

67.74 

6. 

Sales . 

1.50 

7. 

Markdowns . 

.20 

8. 

Shortages . 

.02 

9. 

Retail  Reductions . 

1.72 

0. 

Resultant  Retail  Inventory 

1.38 

(line  5  Co’umn  II  minus 

line  9  Column  II) 

1. 

Cost  Inventory . 

.9348 

(line  10  Column  II  times 

line  5  Co'umn  V^) 

67.74 

2. 

Resultant  Mark-Up . 

(line  10  Column  II  times 

.4452 

32.26 

line  5  Column  IV) 

3. 

Cost  of  Sales . 

(line  5  Column  I  minus 
line  11  Column  I) 

1.1652 

Cost  of  Sales 

Gross 

%  M/U 

%  Coat 

Sales 

Margin 

14. 

Gross  Margin  Line . 

1.1652 

1.50 

.3348 

22.32 

77.68 

Cost 

Retail 

Mark-Up 

%  MAT 

%  Cost 

15. 

New  Inventory . 

.  .9348 

1.38 

.4452 

32.26 

67.74 

In  drawing  up  this  list  4.  Freight . . .02 

of  causes  the  Committee  s.  inventory  Plus  Additions...  2.10 

had  in  mind  certain  defin-  g.  sales . 

ite  types  of  markdown  MiOT*taKes.*.V.V.V.V.V.'.V.‘.V.'.^ 

and  it  was  their  intention  — - - 

to  make  the  heading  de-  •  ,  -  - 

noting  these  types  sum-  dine  S  Co’umn  II  minus 

ciently  self-explanatory  ,,  cciilnLw"."..".’. . «. 

SO  that  substantial  stand-  0>ne  10  Column  II  times 

,  ,  .  .  line  5  Column  V) 

ardization  in  reporting - 

might  result.  But  even  CoiS!Sn‘'n  timM"" 

before  the  first  season  line  5  column  iv) 

was  completed  it  had  be-  3.  Cost  of  Sales . i.ia 

come  apparent  that  the  ,f‘ferZT“’ 

results  were  going  to  be 

vitiated  by  variation  in  „  Gross  Margin  Line . Tii 

interpretation  as  between 

stores  and  in  some  cases  jjew  inventory . 

as  between  different  de¬ 
partments  in  the  same  ,  „  »  ,, 

Use  of  Retail  Inventory  M 

It  was  the  same  old  downs.  Calculations  on 
problem  of  standardiza- 
tion  which  has  persistent¬ 
ly  confronted  us  whenever  we  have  attempted  any 
tradewide  movement  of  statistical  reporting.  But  it 
is  our  duty  to  attack  it  with  intelngent  optimism  where- 
ever  it  shows  itself,  confident  that  we  can  think  our 
way  and  work  our  way  through  it,  over  it,  or  around 
it.  It  is  a  challenge,  not  a  checkmate. 

Our  brief  experience  in  the  Markdown  Study  already 
shows  us  that  difficulty  of  this  sort  was  inherent  in  the 
conditions  and  should  have  been  provided  against.  The 
next  best  thing  is  to  provide  against  it  now,  insofar  as 
that  is  humanly  possible,  by  the  issuance  of  a  manual 
of  markdown  causes  specifying  for  each  of  the  causes 
listed  above  the  type  of  markdown  meant  to  be  included 
under  it.  Such  a  manual  has  been  authorized  and 
ordered  by  the  Committee  and  follows  this  introduction. 

Broadly  speaking,  two  major  types  of  variation  have 
appieared  in  our  attempts  and  those  of  our  buyers  to 


without  explanation.  The  first  is  the  tendency  of  j  !;.,a}yse 
number  of  individuals  to  seek  out  some  relatively  broij 
title  such  as  “Broken  Assortments”  and  load  every-  in 
thing,  or  almost  everything,  upon  it,  using  it  as  a  coo-  r^iirash. 
venient  carry-all  or  omnibus.  This  might  result  in  a  cor 
strain  on  the  imagination  but  not  on  the  mind,  and  hind-  them  a 
sight  now  shows  it  was  an  inevitable  development,  it 
lieing  a  natural  human  tendency  to  avoid  thought  where  ^inishe 
possible.  It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  explicit  jxecutinjj 
definitions  will  obviate  this  difficulty.  50, 

The  second  variation  arises  out  of  the  existence  of  But 
“twilight  zones”  between  the  causes,  it  lieing  sometimes  jjijcting 
difficult  to  determine,  for  instance,  whether  “colors"  i^vinir  t 
or  “quantities”  should  be  charged  with  a  particular  ' 
markdown.  Suppose  for  example  that  as  the  end  of  g 

the  season  approaches  the  coat  stock  is  seen  to  lie  too 

heavy  and  extraordinary  (  / 

-  markdowns  are  neces- 

/-KiDv-  sary.  Examination  shows  i!,!!'  ^ 

OR\  METHOD  , he  Styles  to  have  been 

Retail  Mark-Up  %  MAT  %  Cost  substantially  sound,  there  ^ 
a  :S  .S  gs  being  relatively  fe» 

“stickers"  for  style  rea-  j  MANl 

- - - -  sons.  Similarly  fabrics  i 

__i!? _ seem  to  be  absolved  of 

responsibility,  the  stock  | 

.02  not  being  weighted  down  The  I 

1.72  "Tth  pile  fabrics  in  a  |  regular 


suede  season  or  vice  ver-  jeome  tc 


sa.  as  the  case  may  be.  Ipnncipl 
Also  the  size  distribution  | frankly 
is  balanced  to  the  experi-  jbest  e> 
ence  on  size  demand,  jpurcha 
But  there  are  far  too  fi  The 
many  coats  and  incident-  |';methot 
ally  too  large  a  propor-  pthat  M 
tion  of  black  coats.  How  ptwo  m 
to  determine  whether  the  1' 
principal  responsibility  is  | 
attributable  to  “colors"  i  ,  ,  , 
or  “quantities”?  P*Vk 


Use  of  Retail  Inventory  Method  in  Calculating  Mark- 
downs.  Calculations  on  Basis  of  $1.00  for  Sake 
of  Simplicity. 


- 1  Fixing  the  Cause  jn 

hod  in  Calci^ting  Mark-  Analysis  of  the  buying  ;! 
DMts  of  $1.00  for  Sake  plans  and  the  purchases  ' 
iucity.  Qf  jBe  department  in-  \\ 

volved  should  reveal  * 
whether  too  many  coats  were  planned  or  purchased,  or  1* 


whether,  the  quantities  having  been  correct  as  far  as 
the  total  number  of  coats  was  concerned,  they  were 
purchased  in  the  wrong  proportion  of  colors.  The  de¬ 
partment  may  have  been  open  to  buy  1000  coats  at  a 
certain  time  on  the  basis  of  its  planned  figures.  But 
if  the  department  head  bought  12C)0  and  the  department 
is  now  in  difficulty  it  is  obvious  that  insofar  at  least  as 
the  markdown  on  200  coats  is  concerned  “quantities” 
is  the  cause  to  which  it  must  be  charged  as  the  inflation 
was  caused  by  over-enthusiasm  on  quantities,  or  lack  of 
control,  or  both.  But  if  only  1000  coats  were  bought, 
examination  will  probably  reveal  that  the  color  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  purchase  were  incorrect.  The  buyer  was 
too  enthusiastic  on  black  coats  and  “color”  is  the  proper 
cause  of  the  markdown.  Many  cases  of  markdowns 
are  going  to  present  to  us  either  an  actual  or  an  ap- 
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^esit  complexity  of  causes  but,  if  we  will  search  and 
‘Tilyze  painstakingly  for  the  component  cause  of  chief 
,ponsibility  and  educate  our  people  to  do  so,  our  diffi- 
.jlties  in  the  “twilight  zone”  class  of  case  will  tend  to 
^minish.  if  not  disappear. 

We  come  now  to  the  causes  themselves.  Almost  half 
of  them  are  A-1.  B-1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  have  to  do  with 
arkdowns  which  might  be  either  avoided  or  greatly 
diminished  by  increasing  care  in  planning  purchases  or 
Lieaiting  them.  The  buying  trip  to  the  market  in 
which  some  markdowns  are  not  bought  is  indeed  a  rare 
'  ne.  But  we  rarely  think  of  this  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
selecting  and  buying.  A  little  more  care  in  planning  our 
buying  trips  and  purchase  allotments,  a  little  more 
coMideration  of  the  specific  needs  of  our  respective 
ipublics  as  they  make  those  needs  known  to  us  in  what 
Ithey  buy,  in  what  they  do  not  buy,  in  what  they  call 
‘for  (as  shown  by  the  want  slips),  and  we  shall  mater- 
,!lv  reduce  the  markdowns  chargeable  to  these  causes. 
:They  are  the  group  most  easily  preventable.  Let  us  con- 
icentrate  our  efforts  in  the  immediate  future  to  pre- 
I venting  them. 

MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  ON  MARKDOWN 
CAUSES 

A-I  Job  Lot  Purchases 

The  first  distinction  which  must  be  drawn  is  between 
regular  merchandising  or  merchandising  on  what  has 
come  to  lie  known  as  the  complete  stock  or  model  stock 
iprinciple  and  merchandising  which  is  fundamentally  and 
[frankly  opportunist  in  character  and  which  is  perhaps 
best  expressed  by  the  term  ordinarily  used  to  denote 
purchases  made  under  it,  namely,  “Job  Lots”. 

The  business  philosophy  underlying  each  of  these  two 
methods  is  so  radically  different  that  the  committee  felt 
that  Markdown  Causes  should  be  sharply  divided  into 
two  main  categories; 

A.  Job  Lot  Purchases. 

B.  Regular  Merchandise. 

the  latter  category  only  to  be  sub-divided  further. 

Job  Lot  Purchases  are  characteristic  of  a  “sale” 
method  of  merchandising.  The  promotional  appeal  of 
!  this  method  of  merchandising  is  essentially  price.  The 
buyers  under  such  a  policy  arc  looking  for  “bargains” 
to  be  passed  on  as  “Bargains”  again  to  their  customers. 
'From  the  manufacturer’s  point  of  view  “Jobs”  are 
close-outs,  really  broken  assortments  and  remnants  of 
the  manufacturer’s  line  and  according  to  the  ability  of 
:  the  buyer  may  or  may  not  be  “loaded”  with  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  quantity  of  undesirable  merchandise. 

Sharply  contrasted  with  this  method,  regular  mer- 
j  chandising  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  or  model  stock 

I  contemplates  having  always  in  supply  the  merchandise 
:  which  the  public  wants,  right  in  style,  right  in  quantity, 

I ;  right  in  fabric,  right  in  color,  right  in  size,  at  the  price 
hthe  public  in  the  largest  numbers  desires  to  pay  for  it 
i  and  at  the  right  time.  The  underlying  idea  of  this  type 
of  merchandising  is  that  the  customers  of  the  store 
shall  always  find  what  they  want  and  shall  receive  fair 
value  for  their  money  continuously  and  not  inter- 

;  mittently. 

!  Some  stores  adhere  constantly  to  one  policy  or  the 

I I  other,  season  in  and  season  out.  Others  have  a  mixed 

f  : 


policy  adhering  in  the  main  to  the  complete  stock  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  having  sales  as  the  season  advances  and  as 
opportunities  offer. 

In  dividing  Markdown  Causes  into  the  two  main 
categories  as  mentioned  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  expose  if  possible  the  markdowns  due  to  the 
“Job  Lot”  method  of  merchandising  separately  so  that 
its  penalties  in  markdowns,  if  excessive,  might  be  in¬ 
telligently  considered  in  contrast  with  markdowns  taken 
under  the  other  method. 

B — Regular  Merchandise 

1.  Styles  or  Patterns 

Charge  under  this  head  such  markdowns  as  are 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  stock  of  regularly  bought 
merchandise  because  of  style  reasons.  These  reasons 
may  be  general  or  specific.  They  may  apply  in  dresses 
for  example  to  some  general  change  in  silhouette  which 
aroused  considerable  early  enthusiasm  but  which  proved 
to  be  of  limited  appeal.  Or  it  may  have  to  do  with 
the  specific  style  of  a  particular  number  which  may  be 
correct  in  silhouette  but  wrong  in  some  important  detail. 
In  yard  goods  the  general  reason  might  lie  large  prints 
in  a  season  when  public  favor  ran  to  small  prints;  or 
it  might  be  the  specific  reason  that  a  particular  print, 
while  small,  proved  to  be  unacceptable  in  design.  Or 
again,  the  reasons  may  prove  to  be  absolute  or  relative, 
— absolute  in  the  case  of  a  dress  the  style  of  which 
never  “caught  on”  from  the  very  first, — or  relative  in 
the  case  of  a  dress  which  was  good  at  the  first  but  which 
was  cheapened  so  rapidly  that  it  speedily  lost  its  desir¬ 
ability  in  the  eyes  of  your  public. 

2.  Fabrics 

Charge  under  this  head  such  markdowns  as  are  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  stock  of  regularly  bought  mer¬ 
chandise  because  of  fabric  reason.  In  general  the  argu¬ 
ment  under  “Styles”  should  be  adapted  to  “Fabrics” 
and  similar  courses  followed.  Errors  of  a  general  sort 
in  Fabrics  are  not  only  easily  traceable,  but  they  actually 
stick  out  like  the  proverbial  “sore  thumb”.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  overbought  on  jerseys,  cottons,  pile  fabrics,  or 
any  other  class  of  material  will  realize  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  a  fabric  error  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken 
for  one  of  color  or  style. 

3.  Colors 

Charge  under  this  head  such  markdowns  as  are 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  stock  of  regularly  bought 
merchandise  because  of  color  reasons.  The  argument 
under  both  styles  and  fabrics  applies  also  to  colors  with 
the  qualification  in  the  case  of  colors  that  specific  errors 
on  colors  are  usually  the  result  of  incorrect  shadings 
through  poor  dyeing.  For  example,  we  will  say  that  the 
most  wanted  color  in  children’s  chinchilla  coats  is 
powder  blue  and  our  stock  is  properly  balanced,  on 
paper,  that  is  we  appear  to  have  the  correct  proportion 
of  powder  blue  coats  to  the  whole  stock.  But  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  itself  shows  that  we  have  two  shades  of 
powder  blue  and  only  one  of  them  is  selling.  The  correct 
one  is  a  gray  blue;  the  incorrect  one  is  a  green  blue. 
But  the  greatest  proportion  of  color  markdowns  is 
usually  attributable  to  ill-considered  planning  and  pur- 
{Continued  on  page  424) 
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Merchandise  Control  of  Piece  Goods 

Careful  Experiments  With  Various  Methods  Evolves 
An  Unusual  System  of  Control  at  the  Point  of  Sale 

Aildress  by  R.  P.  Herzfeld,  The  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  jits 

to  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Group  jth® 


UNIT  CONTROL,  the  newest  tool  of  the  retailer, 
■has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  department  store  mer¬ 
chandising.  We  are  convinced  that  through  unit 
control,  science  is  rapidly  gaining  a  more  jirominent 
and  important  place  in  retailing.  So  thoroughly  are  we 
convinced  that  we  now  have  thirty  five  women  employed 
on  Unit  Control  work  and  we  tx{)ect  to  increase  this 
•Staff  to  fifty  or  more. 

Science  re<iuires  labor  and  labor  costs  money.  But 
the  results  obtained  are  better  and  therefore  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  is  overcome.  Proof  of  this  is  contained 
in  our  last  years’  record,  when,  in  spite  of  the  expense 
of  this  increasing  unit  control  staff,  we  had  the  most 
profitable  year  in  pur  history. 

Slipshod  Methods 

It  was  only  recently  that  steps  were  taken  to  apply 
more  scientific  methods  to  the  retailing  of  yard  goods. 
The  material  was  cut  carelessly  by  the  salesi)eople.  The 
department  manager  took  little  or  no  notice  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  got  his  money  from  every  yard 
which  he  had  paid  for.  Hand  measurement  w’as  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  accurate.  Shipments  of  merchan¬ 
dise  were  checked  as  so  many  pieces  of  various  yard¬ 
ages  according  to  the  invoice.  If  the  price  was  right 
and  the  number  of  pieces  corresjxjnded  to  the  invoice, 
the  bill  was  paid.  Neither  the  individual  nor  the  total 
yardage  was  checked.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  with  such 
loose  methods  both  in  receiving  and  selling,  the  retailing 


Form  .\o.  1 — Color  Card  Record 


of  yard  goods  entailed  tremendous  shrinkages  year  after 
year? 

Most  stores  still  conduct  their  yard  goods  depart¬ 
ments  along  the  same  lines  as  they  have  always  con¬ 


ducted  them.  They  do  not  use  measuring  machines, 
either  for  selling  or  for  receiving.  In  other  lines  of 
merchandise,  expensive  machines  are  installed.  Tht 
office  is  usually  equipi)ed  with  all  kinds  of  time  and  labw 
.saving  devices.  Is  it  not  etjually  imjxjrtant  to  apply 


Form  No.  2 — Yardage  Control  Record 


modern  .science  and  equipment  to  the  business  of  r^ 
tailing  yard  goods? 

A  silk  department  such  as  ours,  doing  nearly  a  half¬ 
million  dollars  business,  necessitates  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  details  of  its  operation.  Competition  com- 
jjels  close  markups  which  narrow  the  profit  margin. 
Therefore,  the  reduction  of  shrinkages  l^ecomes  a  more 
imjxjrtant  problem  every  day. 

Choice  of  Systems 

The  control  of  yard  goods  is  a  combination  of  physi¬ 
cal  and  clerical  problems  and  the  installation  of  one  or 
another  system  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
type  of  department.  A  cash  register  department  will 
retjuire  other  methods  than  one  operating  with  sales 
checks.  Small  dejiartments  can  operate  on  physical 
checkups.  \^ery  large  departments  may  require  more 
elaborate  systems. 

In  installing  the  Unit  Control  of  yard  goods,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  major  problems  immediately  present  themselves 
which  have  to  be  decided  upon  so  that  a  syst;m  can 
be  evolved  which  will  be  adequate.  The  management 
must  decide  what  the  particular  problem  is :  what  is  to 
be  the  end  in  view?  Is  it  a  case  of  reducing  unaccounted 
for  losses  only  or  a  case  of  keeping  up  the  stock  on 
staples,  or  following  up  of  slow  and  'non-moving  mer¬ 
chandise  or  the  following  up  of  fast-turning  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  purpose  of  re-ordering  or  a  conilnna- 
tion  of  any  or  all  of  these? 

list  of  possible  methods  of  yard  goods  control 
with  brief  details  of  their  application  is  outlined  below 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  description  of  our  experience  with 
these  systems. 
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/,  Physical  Check-up 

A.  Color  card,  {Form  No.  1)  compared  to 
stock  and  check  for  lo^v  or  missing  colors. 

This  method  of  arriving  at  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  stock  on  hand  and  its  selling  rate  is  lasicly  sound. 
Its  advantages  manifest  themselves  when  one  follows 
the  various  steps  descril)ed  later.  The  department  man¬ 
ager  inspects  the  cards  to  note  pieces  which  are  fast- 


ihoving  and  slow-moving  and  buys  accordingly  (see 
Form  No.  1). 

B.  Physical  Check-up — marking  of  bolts 
ivith  card. 

The  marking  of  the  individual  bolts  by  means  of  a 
small  stock  record,  which  is  checked  off  by  the  sales¬ 
people  as  the  yardage  is  sold,  is  a  system  which  is  use¬ 
ful  in  small  dej)artmtnts  as  the  btiyer  can  insi^ect  a 
great  portion  of  the  stock  fre(]uently  and  regularly. 

C.  Physical  Check-up  —  Combination  of 
above. 

The  combination  of  these  methods  gives  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  the  lienefits  of  Ixjth  but  tbe  disadvantages  of 
the  above  systems  are  inherent  in  all  three. 

1.  Inaccuracy — the  matching  of  colors  and  patterns 
by  samples  is  confusing. 

2.  No  information  on  yardage  -  becomes  available, 
texcept  in  case  B  where  the  individual  information 

's  shown  but  cumulative  yardages  on  price  lines 
are  not  available.) 

//.  Sales  check  duplicate  system. 

A.  By  Kinds  and  Prices. 

1.  Bolts  are  ticketed  with  name  or  symbol. 

2.  Salespeople  write  symbol  on  sales  check. 

3.  Duplicate  checks  audited  and  yardages  compiletl  by 
lines  and  prices. 

4.  Reports  made  from  these  compilations. 

B.  By  Individual  Bolts. 

1.  Same  as  A  except  in  more  detail. 

This  system  theoretically  should  bring  a  large  fund 
of  information  to  the  buyer  and  the  merchandising 
department.  Its  prime  disadvantage  we  found,  is  the 
cumbersome  work  of  auditing  the  salescheck  duplicates. 
Errors  occur  both  in  the  original  writing  on  the  check 
by  the  salespeople  as  well  as  in  the  copying  and  com¬ 
piling  by  the  unit  control  oj^erator.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  were  found  to  be  inaccurate.  lx)th  in  the  in¬ 


dividual  bolt  record  and  in  the  total  price  and  kind  on 
Kardex  record.  On  remeasuring  Iwlts  which  had  been 
selling  only  for  a  short  iKjriod  of  time,  the  resultant 
yardage  did  not  compare  with  the  records. 

III.  Control  at  Desk. 

A.  Unit  Control  operator  records  yardage 
sold  by  kinds  and  prices  as  it  is  brought 
to  desk  for  cutting  and  measuring. 


B.  Piece  control — same  as  A;  except  that 
all  bolts  are  marked  indizndually.  This 
method  is  described  in  detail  later. 

A  brief  history  of  what  has  been  the  problem  in 
our  store  will  serve  to  indicate  what  we  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  do  and  have  so  far  accomplished.  Our  Silk  De¬ 
partment  consists  of  approximately  fifty  tables  and 
has  no  shelves  or  underneath  stock  space.  All  silks 


are  measured  on  a  measuring  machine  as  they  come  in. 

» Jur  si)ecific  ])roblem  when  we  first  began  the  work 
of  installing  unit  control  was  that  of  reducing  unac- 
comrted  for  losses.  We  hoped  to  evolve  some  method  by 
which  the  reductions  on  remnants  and  sales  reductions. 


Form  No.  3 — Piece  Control  Record 
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selling  item  and  was  valuable  from  that  point  of  view ; 
but  it  was  only  one  step  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
were  going.  The  next  step  presented  itself  quite  ob¬ 
viously  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  control — that  is,  a  defi¬ 
nite  record  of  every  piece  of  goods  in  stock.  At  the 
outset  this  seemed  an  immense  problem  and  was  criti¬ 
cized  at  the  time  as  being  a  bulky,  unmanageable  record. 
However,  it  was  decided  to  experiment  on  one  line 
of  merchandise. 

We  selected  a  fast-tuming  item — $1.98  flat  crepes 
and  arbitrarily  numbered  each  piece  in  addition  to  the 
classification  as  follows:  F.  C.  1,  F.  C.  2,  F.  C.  3,  etc. 
The  sales  force  was  again  instructed  on  this  particular 
line, ».  e.,  the  whole  number  would  be  required  on  the 
sales  check  and  the  cashier  was  requested  to  hold  any 
checks  which  did  not  have  the  complete  control  number. 
In  the  same  way  as  before,  the  unit  control  operator 
audited  these  checks  but  kept  individual  record  by 
pieces  (See  Form  No.  3)  totalling  them  on  the  Kardex 
card  as  before.  At  this  point  certain  difficulties  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  one  of  which  was  the  inaccuracy 
of  information  on  sales  checks  and  sometimes  total 
lack  of  information.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  other 
lines  gradually  were  added  until  practically  the  entire 
stock  had  been  arbitrarily  numbered.  As  this  system 
spread  and  developed,  certain  information  was  con¬ 
stantly  being  brought  out  which  was  valuable.  Particu¬ 
lar  colors  could  lie  kept  under  observation  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  stock.  We  now  knew  whether  a  black  or 
white  was  a  lietter  seller  or  red  or  green  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  trend  by  prices  and  kinds. 

Control  at  Point  of  Sale 

We  were  still  far,  however,  from  our  objective.  Rem¬ 
nants  were  being  made  without  definite  control  or 
record;  allowances  were  being  made  and  sales  reduc¬ 
tions  were  not  accurate.  Information  obtained  from 
the  tissues  was  very  likely  to  be  incorrect  due  to  poor 
writing  on  the  part  of  the  sales  people.  Entirely  wrong 
information  was  sometimes  placed  on  the  sales  check 
which  brought  to  our  attention  very  definitely  that 
merchandise  was  at  times  being  sold  at  a  price  other 
than  marked  on  the  goods,  in  spite  of  rigid  desk  in¬ 
spection.  The  tissue  auditing  itself  proved  to  be  a  long, 
laborious  task,  an  average  day’s  selling  in  the  silk  de¬ 
partment  requiring  anywhere  from  five  to  six  hours  to 
complete.  The  advertised  sales  brought  the  records 
several  days  behind  which  made  it  necessary  to  bring 
in  extra  help  to  catch  up.  However,  the  method  was 
continued  over  a  number  of  months  with  constant 
effort  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  information.  On 
check-ups,  stock  against  records,  there  appeared  ex¬ 
treme  discrepancies — discrepancies  so  large  that  the 
task  seemed  hopeless. 

The  next  step  taken  was  one  which  brought  us  closer 
to  our  goal,  but  it  required  an  important  change  in  the 
handling  of  our  sales.  We  wanted  to  eliminate  reading 
of  the  tissues  and  thereby  achieve  an  accurate  selling 
record.  After  studying  the  situation  for  some  time,  we 
decided  to  have  all  merchandise  cut  and  measured  at  one 
point  in  the  department,  employing  one,  two  or  three 
experts  as  variation  in  the  volume  of  business  required. 
The  control  girl  was  then  stationed  at  this  point.  Sales¬ 
people  now  write  their  checks  in  the  usual  way  and 
then  bring  the  bolt  with  the  check  to  the  desk  imme¬ 


diately  in  front  of  the  Unit  Control  operator  who  re¬ 
cords  the  amount  of  yardage  sold  from  the  particular 
bolt  on  a  work  sheet  (See  Form  No.  4.)  If  a  reduction 
occurs,  such  as  the  end  of  a  piece  of  goods  sold  below 
the  price  marked  on  the  bolt  for  a  sale,  or  an  allowance 
to  a  customer,  the  control  girl  immediately  records  the 
complete  information  on  a  regular  reduction  report. 

The  cashier  stamps  the  check  and  gives  the  sales- 
jierson  the  change  who  gives  it  to  the  customer  and 
with  it  one  part  of  the  salescheck  with  which  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  claim  her  package  after  it  is  measured,  cut 
and  wrapped.  Meanwhile  the  bolt  and  one  part  of  the 
salescheck  is  passed  on  to  the  cutter  who  measures 
and  cuts  the  piece,  using  the  measuring  machine.  The 
bundler  takes  the  piece  of  goods,  wraps  it  and  matches 
the  stub  with  that  of  the  customer  and  delivers  the 
package  to  her. 

The  control  operator  totals  these  various  yardages 
during  lulls  in  her  operation.  This  worksheet  (See 
Form  No.  4)  is  then  obtained  from  the  control  operator 
on  the  floor  every  day  and  the  information  from  there 
entered  on  what  we  call  the  piece  control  book.  The 
book  consists  of  large  sheets,  see  Form  No.  3,  con¬ 
taining  on  each  line: 

a.  Invoice  number  (year,  month  and  the  rotational 
number.) 

b.  Source  of  supply 

c.  Manufacturers  color  number  or  color. 

d.  Cost  and  retail. 

e.  Our  control  number. 

f.  Series  of  numbers  running  1  to  70,  each  of  which 
represents  one  yard. 

The  operator  then  checks  off  the  number  of  yards 
on  a  line  of  the  particular  l)olt  which  also  shows  the 
original  total  yardage  on  the  bolt.  This  information 
from  the  Piece  Control  Book  is  compiled  by  kinds 
and  prices  and  then  entered  on  the  Kardex  daily  and 
the  amount  of  the  week’s  selling  deducted  from  the 
original  stock  on  hand.  New  merchandise  of  the  same 
kind  is  added  on  this  Kardex  card  also.  Remnants 
are  held  at  the  desk  by  the  cutter,  who  during  lulls 
in  her  operation,  measures  and  tickets  them.  The  as¬ 
sistant  inspects  and  marks  them  several  times  during 
the  day  and  the  reductions  are  itemized  on  the  re¬ 
duction  report  by  the  unit  control  operator.  After 
l)eing  recorded  they  can  be  placed  on  the  remnant  table 
to  be  sold,  or  if  desired,  the  yardage  of  each  remnant 
still  retaining  the  original  ticket  can  l)e  compared  to 
the  piece  control  record  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
the  operation.  A  separate  remnant  control  record  can 
be  kept  in  this  manner. 

Steps  in  the  System 

If  we  follow  a  piece  of  goods  through  the  system,  the 
method  will  be  quite  easily  understood.  The  step-by- 
step  process  follows : 

I.  When  the  merchandise  arrives,  it  is  measured 
by  a  stockboy  on  the  measuring  machine.  On  a  large 
receiving  sheet  (See  Form  No.  6)  he  enters  the  boh 
number  and  the  yardage  as  measured  (A  blind  check 
system). 

II.  The  invoice  is  kept  in  a  file  by  the  Unit  Control 
operator  on  which  the  retail  has  been  placed  by  the 
buyer. 

III.  The  blind  check  sheet  is  compared  with  the 
invoice  at  which  time  a  control  number  is  assigned  to 
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each  piece.  The  gocxls  are  then  ticketed  by  means  of 
a  small  metal  rim  tag  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  control 
symlx)!  aiul  number.  The  other  side  contains  the  invoice 
number,  cost  in  co<le  and  retail.  The  bolt  control  num¬ 
ber  is  also  marked  on  a  sticker  on  the  board. 

IV’.  At  the  same  time  the  information  required 
on  the  piece  control  sheet  is  entered  thereon,  after 
which  the  piece  is  ready  to  be  placed  on  sale. 

V.  The  daily  selling  can  then  be  watched.  If  it 
proves  a  fast  seller,  it  can  be  re-ordered.  If  a  poor 

•  seller,  any  of  the  various  methods  of  increasing  its 
selling  can  be  applietl. 

VI.  When  the  last  yard  is  sold,  it  will  be  marked 
.  “out”  on  the  control  sheet. 

VII.  In  case  there  is  a  remnant  (less  than  three 
yards)  it  is  checked  off  on  the  sheet  as  such  and  the 
piece  is  considered  sold  out 

This  whole  oiieration  has  shown  several  very  im- 
ix)rtant  advantages  over  previttus  systems; 

a.  Selling  time  retiuiretl  by  the  clerks  has  Ijeen  cut 
down  as  they  do  not  measure  or  cut  themselves. 

They  are  released  to  find  new  customers  after 
having  given  the  customer  her  charge. 

b.  Merchandise  is  measured  more  accurately  and 
cut  more  accurately. 

c.  Extra  .salespeople  are  not  handicapped  by  lack  of 
ability  in  cutting  and  measuring. 

d.  Information  drawn  from  this  method  by  the  unit 
control  was  found  to  be  far  more  accurate  and 
dependable  than  by  previous  methods. 

e.  Merchandise  cannot  be  sold  at  a  price  other  than 
that  which  Ixjth  the  price  ticket  and  the  unit  control 
call  for. 

f.  For  allowances  to  customers,  on  ends  of  iiieces 
for  Haws  in  material,  the  projicr  rcrliictions  are 
inimeiliately  reconled  by  the  unit  control  ojierator 
and  passeil  on  to  the  ofiice. 

g.  Remnants  are  held  at  the  desk  whenever  they 
occur  and  are  measured  and  marked  by  the  as¬ 
sistant  or  the  buyer  and  the  retluction  taken  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  unit  control  operator. 

Cost  of  Operation 

The  OiKjrating  Expense  of  the  phy.sical  check  sy.stem 
no  doubt  is  the  lowest  oithe  various  methods.  In  small 
departments  the  I)ttyer  or  the  assistant  can  make  daily 
instMxrtions  of  the  sttjck  and  gather  sufficient  information 
to  enable  him  to  o])erate  a  successful  department.  An 
elal)oration  of  this  method  is  the  keeping  of  a  stock 
record  from  information  obtained  as  described  at  the 
Ijeginning  of  this  article.  An  intelligent  salts  girl  in 
each  of  a  number  of  divisions  of  the  department  can  be 
trained  to  keep  up  the  information  re([uired  on  these 
cards.  (Form  No.  1).  A  further  elalxiration  would  be 
the  training  of  a  girl  whose  sole  duty  it  would  be  to 
make  up  the  cards  as  merchandise  comes  in  and  by 
regular  insi)ection  (intervals  determined  by  the  prob¬ 
able  turnover)  keep  the  information  up  to  date.  The 
e.xi>ense  involved  is  merely  the  salary  of  the  one  girl. 

The  salescheck  duplicate  system  reipiires  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  fast-working  girl.  The  time  recpiired  for  the 
transcribing  of  the  information  from  the  sales  check- 
duplicates  in  a  department  dt)ing  between  five  and  six 
hundred  thousand  is  four  to  five  hours  daily.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  time  is  used  to  co-operate  with  the 
marking  room  or  stock  boy  (as  the  case  may  l>e)  in 
having  the  Iwlts  marked  correctly  and  the  compiling 
of  the  daily  rejxirt  and  the  cumulative  Karde.x  record. 

The  salary  of  this  operator  cannot  be  considered 
the  entire  expense.  Each  of  the  sales()eople  contributes 


a  certain  amount  of  exjHrnse  at  each  sale  in  the  exam¬ 
ining  of  the  bolt  for  its  control  numljer  and  writing 
the  number  on  the  sales  check.  This  amount  is  verr 
small  and  should  not  have  any  hearing  on  the  question 
of  the  installation  of  a  unit  control  system. 

Expense  Explained 

The  apparently  prohibitive  expense  of  operating  tht 
system  of  desk  control  may  demand  explanation.  First 
of  all,  it  requires  one  girl  in  the  silk  department  at  a 
salary  of  $18.00  a  week  or  total  of  $936.()0  a  year. 


Unit  Control  Operator  Salary  . §  936.00 

Cutting  and  Measuring  Salary  ($20.00  per 

week)  1040.(X) 

Reliever.  12  hrs.  week.  $5.00  wk.  260.00 

Control  girl,  half-time  in  office  on  records  and 

relieving  at  desk  .  -RjS.iK) 


$2704.(X) 

These  figures  naturally  will  vary  with  local  con¬ 
ditions.  It  must  be  observed  at  this  point  that  the  entire 
amount  cannot  Ite  considerecl  additional  expense  as  the 
sales  staff  can  be  cut  down  because  of  the  time  gained 
in  making  each  individual  sale.  Our  elapsed  time  on 
sales  runs  about  as  follows; 


A.  Cash  Sales  ; 

1  pc.  354  yds-  printed  crepe  timetl  from  cus¬ 
tomer  decision  to  delivery  of  package — 1  min¬ 
ute.  40  seconds. 

1  pc.  3  yds.  taffeta,  timetl  from  customer's 
decision  to  delivery  of  package — 1  minute, 
45  seconds. 

1  pc.  3  yds.  flat  crepe,  timed  from  customer's 
decision  to  delivery  of  package — 3  minutes. 
1  pc.  354  yds.  crepe — 2  minutes,  40  seconds. 
1  remnant  2  minutes 


B.  Charges 

44  yd.  Taffeta 
154  spiral  crepe 
44  F.  C. 

2  pcs.  3  vd.  244  vds. 
AVER.\GE 


2  minutes.  20  secomls 
2  minutes,  40  seconds 

2  minutes,  41  seconds 

3  minutes 

2  minutes,  19  seconds 


The  time  retjtiired  on  the  old  system  in  which  the 
salesperson  measured,  cut  and  delivered  the  ])ackage  to 
the  customer  ran  from  four  minutes  to  seven  minutes. 
There  is  no  unit  control  time  figured  in  this  latter  as 
this  was  done  entirely  by  the  reading  of  tissues. 

Deducting  the  one  clerk’s  salary  of  alntut  $20.00  i)er 
week  or  $1040.00  a  year  from  total  salary  exj)ense,  we 
had  $1-464.00  a  year  or  $122.00  a  month  cost. 


Merchandising  Benefits 

We  now  come  to  the  all-inqwrtant  (piestion  of  tlw 
practicability  of  such  a  unit  control  from  the  mer¬ 
chandising  standpoint. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  system,  no  matter 
how  accurate  or  well-operating,  is  useless  expense  un¬ 
less  utilized.  With  a  control  of  this  type,  the  in  for-  i 
mation  available  to  the  buyer  is  practically  complete. 
He  is  informed  by  examining  the  piece  control  book 
exactly  what  lines  and  colors  are  selling  and  at  what 
rate.  He  can  re-order  from  it  and  manipulate  his  stock. 
In  making  out  orders  for  new  merchandise,  he  can  as¬ 
certain  almost  at  a  glance  the  best  selling  colors  of 
other  lines  and  order  new  ones,  hearing  these  in  muul. 
The  buyer  can  trace  the  movement  of  merchandise  on 
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sale  (lays  as  c()rm)ared  to  regular  days.  The  daily  resume 
(See  Eonn  No.  5 )  tells  him  what  goods  sold  on  the 
p^e^•ious  day.  He  can  make  up  his  advertisements  alter 
examining  the  Karde.x  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  yard¬ 
age  on  hand  in  his  seasonable  lines.  A  good  .selling 
new  numljer  will  be  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Unit 
Control  early  enough  to  re-order  so  that  the  new  mer¬ 
chandise  is  in  before  the  last  shii)ment  is  entirely  f)Ut. 

Merchandise  Managers  and  Department  Managers 
often  have  signed  orders  for  goods  which  sales])eople 
or  heads  of  stock  have  reported  as  fast-selling  or  out 
and  which  have  Iteen  found  to  be  on  hand,  creating 


thereby  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  stock.  A  prop- 
erlv  organized  piece  control  .eliminates  uncertainty  in 
buying.  The  department  manager  who  merchandises 
from  the  stock  rather  than  from  the  dollars  and  cents 
figures  furnished  by  the  office,  is  more  apt  to  have  a 
well-balanced  stock.  Most  stores  give  the  department 
heads  a  very  accurate  array  of  (tffice  figures  regarding 
stock  on  hand,  reductions,  daily  and  cumulative,  ad¬ 
vertising  costs,  number  of  sales|)eople  as  compared  to 
])revious  years,  etc.  But  few  stores  are  equipiied  to- 
give  them  the  all-imjKirtant  information  of  the  con- 
(iition  of  the  stock  on  hand. 


Industrial  Exposition  Dra\\s  Crowd 

(Continued  front  paye  399) 

ling  of  an  eye;  another  into  which  cream  w’as  fed  into 
a  hopjter  and  emerged  a  tube  of  toothijaste  i)acked  and 
sealed  in  its  proper  container;  miniature  electric  rail¬ 
roads  and  villages ;  machines  showing  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  and  factor},’  procedure  in  the  manufacture  of 
men's  undergarments  of  a  nationally  known  brand ;  a 
large  IcMtm  weaving  a  novelty  plaid  woolen  fabric ;  shav¬ 
ing  brushes  made  by  hand;  the  manufacture  of  corsets 
and  similar  garments  in  com])lete  detail ;  a  loom  weav¬ 
ing  the  filmiest  of  georgette  crepe;  a  machine  w’hich 
made  floor  brushes  Itefore  your  eyes  starting  with  a  flat 
piece  of  unfinished  wood  aiul  completing  the  brush ; 
a  linotyite  machine  demonstrating  news])aper  typesetting, 
and  many  others. 

Opening  Ceremonies 

The  “still”  exhibits  were  arranged  with  the  idea  of 
l)resenting  in  graphic  form  the  different  stei)s  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  ])roduct  on  exhibition.  To  tie  uj) 
with  the  national  interest  in  aeroiilanes  and  aviation  dne 
to  Lindbergh’s  and  Chamlterlain’s  flights  just  finished 
at  that  time,  we  exhibited  a  Wright  motor  similar  to  the 
one  on  the  “Spirit  of  St.  Louis”  and  the  identical  motor 
which  had  driven  the  plane  in  which  Chamberlain  and 
.\costa  had  set  the  record  of  51  hours  in  the  air; 
together  with  Chamberlain’s  own  Rellanca  sport  jtlane. 

Invitations  to  formal  opening  ceremonies  were  sent 
to  various  State  and  City  officials ;  jieople  jirominent  in 
the  activities  of  the  commtitiity.  etc.  The  ceremony  was 
attended  bv  speeches ;  finally  one  switch  w’as  thrown 
and  the  machinery  of  the  E.xposition  started.  We  pro¬ 
vided  a  young  woman  to  act  as  hostess;  to  be  of  help 
Ixith  to  in(|uiring  visitors  and  to  the  exhibitors’  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  exhibitors  in  most  part  kept  re^ire- 
sentatives  in  their  booths  at  all  times  during  the  Expos¬ 
ition.  Music  was  furnished  duritig  the  busy  hours  of 
the  Exposition. 

( fur  ex|)erience  has  been  such  that  we  believe  the  field 
of  the  exposition  could  be  enlarged,  if  desired,  so  that 
a  manufacturer  who  did  not  have  proper  and  sufficient 
material  to  jiresent  the  tyjie  of  display  desired  for  the 
main  exixisition  could  arrange  to  make  an  exhibit  in 
such  a  department  in  the  store  where  similar  goods  were 
sold.  Our  E.\])osition  was  not  confined  in  any  way  to 
manufacturers  of  goods  we  sell.  Any  manufacturer  in 
New  Jersey  was  eligible  as  an  exhibitor. 

The  new.spaiiers  gave  the  Exposition  cohunns  of  space 


in  their  news  columns.  It  brought  somewhere  lietween 
85.000  and  100.000  visitors  to  the  store;  it  was  the  topic 
of  conversation  all  around  the  city ;  it  won  us  the  good 
will  of  many  manufacturers;  and  it  heljied  establish  our 
interest  in  community  affairs — so  we  consider  it  a  com¬ 
plete  promotional  success. 

Herbert  J.  Tily  Elected  to  Presidency 
of  Straw-bridge  and  Clothier 

Herliert  J.  Tily,  President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  G(kk1s  Association  in  1925  and  1926,  has  l)een 
electetl  President  of  Straw-bridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Tily  for  some  years  has  l)een  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  great  retail 
business  which  he  now  heads. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Tily’s  election  to  this  outstanding 
|Ktst  will  l)e  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  all 
meml)ers  of  the  Association.  During  his  leadership  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Mr.  Tily  won  the  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  fellow-retailers  with  whom  he  came  in- 
contact  by  his  forceful  direction  of  the  national  organi¬ 
zation’s  affairs  and  his  self-sacrificing  lalx)rs  for  the 
betterment  of  his  craft. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  and  gratifying  aspects 
of  Mr.  Tily’s  election  is  that  it  rewards  an  ambitious, 
striving  for  leadership  which  l)egan  in  his  boyhood 
in  this  same  institution.  His  entire  business  career 
has  been  devote<l  to  Straw-bridge  &  Clothier  and  it  has' 
been  marke<l  by  steady  and  consistent  progress  through 
lX)sitions  of  steadily  increasing  responsibility.  Mr.  Tily’s. 
achievement  of  the  Presidency  of  that  store  is  a  testi¬ 
monial.  not  only  to  his  own  genius,  but  to  the  splendid 
opiK)rtunities  the  business  of  retailing  offers  to  con¬ 
spicuous  ability. 

The  best  wishes  of  the  .Vs-sociation’s  memljers  and  of 
the  Headquarters  Organization  accompany  Mr.  Tily 
in  his  assumpti(m  of  this  imjwrtant  post. 

Accounts  Payable  Machine  for  Sale 

.A  member  of  the  .Association  in  Georgia  has  for 
sale  a  Burroughs  .Accounts  Payable  Machine  and  will 
welcome  inquiries  from  other  stores  in  the  .Association. 
The  machine  was  purchased  al)out  one  year  ago.  The 
specifications  are  No.  6708,  D.  C.  110  Volt — 24  style. 
MemlKrs  who  are  interested  in  further  details  should 
write  to  Thk  Bulletin,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  225  West  .I4th  Street.  New  A’ork.  Their 
inquiries  will  lie  forwarded  to  the  Georgia  member  at 
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Predatory  Creatures  That  Say  **B-a-a-a!” 

Wildcat  Promoters  Are  Jumping  into  the  Store-Stock 
Game  While  Gk>ing  Is  Good— Some  Disguises  Unmasked 
By  John  B.  Guebnset 


HY  all  the  interest 
lately  in  buying  de¬ 
partment  stores? 

In  stores  of  every  size  and 
type  throughout  the  country 
it  is  a  rare  week  which  does 
not  see  at  least  one  letter  or 
personal  solicitation  from 
someone  who  wants  to  Buy 
The  Store.  Members  are 
writing  us  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  or  coming  in  to  see  us, 
asking  us  to  check  up  on 
some  realty  broker  or 
“banker”  or  “consolidator” 
who  has  written  that  he  rep¬ 
resents  a  client  with  unlimi- 
tM  cash  in  hand,  palpitating 
with  eagerness  to  buy  “a 
store  the  size  of  yours  in  your 
city.”  Mysterious  agents  — ! 

Mysterious  agents.  The 
woods  seem  suddenly  full  of 
them.  Their  clients  usually 
have  “one  to  ten  million  dol¬ 
lars”  to  invest — which  is  a 
perfectly  safe  assertion.  Us¬ 
ually  they  have  the  audacity 
to  ask  the  store  owners  to 
send  them  at  once  a  copy  of 
the  balance  sheet  and  the 
earnings  for  the  last  five 
years. 

Let  it  be  emphasized  here 
that  what  follows  does  not 
concern  the  reputable  and 
trustworthy  houses  in  the  in¬ 
vestment  linking  field  which  have  performed  honor¬ 
ably  in  the  effecting  of  consolidations  and  the  flotation 
of  retail  store  securities.  Our  warning  is  aimed  solely 
against  the  irresponsible  promoters  who  are  “on  the 
make”,  but  who  bring  nothing  to  the  projects  they 
would  put  over. 

The  Innocent  Approach 

The  approach  to  the  store  owner  who  appears  to  have 
a  “good  thing”  takes  many  forms.  These  “feelers” 
bear  the  imprint  of  everything  from  banks  and  trust 
companies  to  individual  names  that  one  never  heard  of. 
A  typical  sample  of  such  letters  is  reproduced  herewith, 
a  little  cramped  in  style  .due  to  the  narrow  space  in 
which  it  is  set  on  this  page  but  bearing  all  the  distin¬ 
guishing  earmarks.  Its  whole  tone,  particularly  the 
shyster  insinuation  in  the  second  paragraph,  indicates 
its  lack  of  sincerity. 


STUPENDOUS  TRUST 
COMPANY 
(Long  List  of  Officers) 

Office  of 

THE  PRESIDENT 

July  31,  1927. 

The  X  Department  Store, 

A  City,  C)hio. 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  writing  you  on 
behalf  of  a  client  who 
is  interested  in  purchas¬ 
ing  a  retail  business  in 
your  city.  Our  client 
woud  like  to  secure  a 
store  of  the  size  and  type 
of  yours. 

If  a  purchase  is  con¬ 
summate,  our  client  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  have  the 
present  chief  executive 
continue  to  hold  the  same 
position  in  the  store  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Please  let  us  know  if 
you  care  to  discuss  this 
proposal  in  more  detail 
with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  a  working  agreement. 

Our  client  will  be  in¬ 
formed  at  once  of  your 
decision. 

Yours  very  truly, 

*  «  *  * 

President. 

Many  of  you  who  read  this 
will  recognize  this  type  of 
letter.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  recipient. 
Yet  a  surprising  number  of 
otherwise  business-like  store 
owners  are  falling  for  such 
appals — taking  them  seriously  because  the  letter  head 
carries  some  high-sounding  name.  Most  such  come-ons 
emanate  from  some  real  estate  agent,  or  some  “con¬ 
solidator”  (whatever  that  is),  and  even  they  receive 
many  courteous  replies  and  financial  statements.  There 
are  any  number  of  wildcatters  writing  around  to  the 
stores  of  the  country. 

Some  of  these  birds  we  have  tracked  to  their  nests. 
The  nest  too  often  is  an  obscure  office  presided  over 
by  a  fifteen  dollar  typist — slowly  and  painfully  pounding 
out  an  endless  succession  of  plausible  “offers”  from 
mysterious  clients,  turning  page  after  page  a  marked 
copy  of  a  trade  directory.  Sometimes  the  “consoli¬ 
dators”  can  raise  the  price  of  a  copy  of  the  Directory 
of  Directors  and  get  therefrom  the  names  of  officers, 
or  they  get  names  from  the  trade  papers.  But  most  of 
them  are  too  lazy,  and  content  themselves  with  address¬ 
ing  the  letters  impersonally  to  the  store.  Amateurs? 


In  both  the  June  and  the  July  articles 
of  this  series,  it  was  anticipated  that  this 
August  story  would  concern  itself  prim¬ 
arily  with  the  setting  up  of  dependable 
standards  against  which  to  measure  your 
balance  sheet  and  the  profit  factors  of 
your  business  to  determine  the  best  plan 
of  procedure,  in  the  event  of  contem¬ 
plated  public  financing. 

The  first  article  described  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  between  the  owner 
and  the  underwriter,  and  defined  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  merchant 
should  approach  the  banker  and  where 
to  turn  for  sound  advice.  The  second 
article  dealt  with  what  heretofore  has 
been  a  bankers'  secret — how  a  going 
business  is  appraised,  the  basis  of  value 
of  goodwill  and  what  determines  the 
market  price  of  a  store's  securities.  It 
described  and  emphasized  the  factor  of 
"potentiaT',  an  element  of  value  over¬ 
looked  by  most  store  owners  in  comput¬ 
ing  the  reed  worth  of  a  going  business. 

In  the  meantime  a  serious  situation 
has  developed  throughout  the  country, 
which  this  article  describes.  It  is  felt 
that  this  expose  is  a  service  of  greater 
value  to  store  owners  than  the  article 
scheduled  for  this  month.  The  story  in¬ 
tended  for  August  will  appear  in  The 
Bulletin  for  September. 
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Not  so  naive  as  you  might  think !  One  of  them  bragged : 

“I  got  a  collie  professor  to  write  my  come-on  stuff — 
paid  him  fifty  bucks  and  I’ll  say  its  good — pulls  a  re¬ 
sponse  of  near  fifty  precent  and  a  h — 1  of  a  lot  of 
statements — the  simps  fall  for  it  hard.” 

How  Letters  Are  Used 

We  saw  some  of  the  “falls”  as  proof.  Also  we  saw  a 
sheaf  of  letters  written  on  the  stationery  of  well  known 
stores,  but  the  contents  were  not  revealed.  Courteous 
acknowledgments?  Undoubtedly,  but  why  play  into  the 
hands  of  quacks  who  are  writing  promiscuously  of 
mythical  “buyers”?  Hence  our  recommendation  num¬ 
ber  one : — don’t  even  acknoxvledge  the  letters  which  are 
now  going  the  rounds. 

Here  is  a  fact  to  think  over.  With  one  exception 
not  a  single  letter  referred  to  our  attention  has  come 
from  a  responsible  investment  banker  or  from  a  broker 
who  has  been  able  to  produce  the  mysterious  gilded 
client  who  is  so  anxious  to  corner  the  department  store 
market.  There  are  a  number  of  dependable  financial 
promotion  houses  interested  in  the  retail  field,  but 
they  do  not  attempt  contact  with  owners  that  way. 

Wildcat  promoters  we  have  with  us  always.  They  are 
expert  in  the  art  of  sensing  what  is  in  the  public  consci¬ 
ousness  and  edging  into  that  field.  In  days  of  old,  in 
days  of  gold,  they  promoted  gold  mines.  In  the  days  of 
free  silver  they  corralled  questionable  and  good  silver 
mines  and  promoted  silver  consolidations.  In  oily  days 
Texas  came  to  know  them  well,  and  in  her  boom  days 
Florida  was  pestered  with  them  and  dubbed  them 
“binder  boys”.  They  caused  trouble  and  heavy  losses 
to  owners  and  investors  in  the  motion  picture  business 
a  few  years  ago.  Right  now  they  are  trying  to  “get  in 
on  the  chain  store  game”,  to  quote  them  politely. 

How  It  Works 

The  formula  of  this  fraternity  is  quite  simple.  First 
determine  what  is  the  fair-haired  baby  in  the  Street’s 
eye  at  the  time,  believing  that  the  army  of  investors 
will  have  its  attention  adroitly  turned  in  that  direction 
soon.  They  have  decided  that  right  now  retail  securities 
— the  store  stocks — fulfill  the  requirements. 

Next  get  a  trade  directory  and  a  list  of  names  of  the 
boiled  shirts  in  the  industry,  and  mail  out  as  many  come- 
on  letters  as  the  condition  of  the  exchequer  will  permit. 
The  haul  will  include  most  of  the  hard-pressed  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  flowery  letters  and  an  occasional  gullible  fish 
still  alive  enough  to  add  plausibility  to  a  possible  con¬ 
solidation. 

When  the  replies  are  in,  the  next  step  is  to  throw 
together  as  strong  a  proposed  “chain”  as  the  prospects 
in  the  net  make  possible,  and  then  ask  for  options. 
The  request  for  options  is  a  masterpiece,  and  a  short 
education  in  the  elusive  use  of  the  English  language. 
It  is  considered  unethical  to  pay  for  options.  Besides, 
it  usually  is  impnassible. 

With  a  few  options  and  a  few  nihblers,  the  next 
absorbing  activity  is  the  compilation  of  a  prospectus. 
W'ho  better  than  politicians  and  promoters  knows  the 
trick  of  turning  ordinary  mongrel  words  into  perform¬ 
ing  seals  which  can  bark  and  say  “mamma”  and  jump 
through  flimsy  hoops  of  doubtful  statements !  The  hope 
of  the  promoters  at  this  critical  stage  seems  to  lie  in 


the  gamble  that  some  of  the  stronger  fish  which  have 
been  transferred  from  the  net  to  the  pool  will  be  lively 
enough  to  distract  attention  from  the  dead  and  dying. 

With  a  few  options  and  a  carefully  written  prospectus 
— including  perhaps  some  stores  not  optioned  but  which 
have  submitted  their  figures — the  promoters  then  ap¬ 
proach  investment  bankers,  starting  as  high  up  in  the 
scale  as  they  dare  to  go.  When  the  scheme  does  not 
interest  the  good  underwriters,  they  work  on  down  the 
line  to  the  doubtful.  Eventually  one  may  be  found  who 
will  go  ahead  wi^i  the  promotion  on  some  basis  or 
other — or  they  can  sell  their  sucker  list  to  some  other 
promoter  who  will  take  a  chance. 

What  the  Public  Wants 

What,  we  are  asked,  is  the  evidently  strong  incentive 
to  underwriters  to  provide  capital  for  such  schemes,  or 
for  any  hitherto  unknown  individual  store?  Exactly 
the  same  incentive  imf>els.them  that  impels  a  store  to 
stock  and  distribute  rayon,  or  vacuums,  or  radios — 
whatever  the  public  wants  at  the  moment.  Underwrit¬ 
ers  are  not  investors.  Underwriters  are  buyers  and 
fellers,  at  wholesale,  of  financial  merchandise.  They  do 
not  provide  a  store  with  capital,  in  the  sense  of  invest¬ 
ing  in  the  business  (not  intentionally,  at  least!)  any 
more  than  a  store  provides  a  manufacturer  with  capital 
when  it  buys  his  merchandise.  The  underwriters  pur¬ 
chase  a  block  of  securities — their  stock  in  trade — to  sell 
again  at  a  profit.  They  are  the  wholesalers  or  jobbers. 
Between  them  and  the  investing  public,  who  are  the 
actual  providers  of  the  capital,  is  an  army  of  retailers 
of  securities — so-called  stock  brokers  and  bond  houses 
and  the  securities  departments  of  banks — in  cities  all 
over  the  country. 

These  retailers  of  securities  have  salesmen  working 
their  fields ;  keen,  nice-appearing  young  fellows  just  out 
of  college,  or  old  hands  who  make  it  their  life  job  to 
buy  and  sell  small  quantities  of  stocks  and  bonds  to  a 
regular  clientele  of  investors.  These  are  the  men  who 
approach  you  from  time  to  time  with  offers  of  bonds 
and  preferred  stocks.  They  are  the  last  step  in  the 
process  of  distribution. 

Why  all  the  interest  lately  in  buying  department 
stores  ?  The  answer  begins  to  reveal  itself.  It  is  a  little 
too  early  in  the  ascendency  of  the  retail  store  for  the 
interest  to  Ije  the  investors’  interest.  Neither  are  the 
investment  bankers  interested  in  buying  department 
stores — although  they  are  keenly  interested  in  buying 
blocks  of  securities  of  seasoned  stores.  The  interest 
manifesting  itself  at  this  stage  is  not  at  all  what  it 
appears  to  be.  It  is  a  product  of  the  desire  of  promoters 
to  get  some  kind  of  hold  on  stores  big  enough  to  float 
a  new  stock  issue,  or  enough  smaller  stores  to  give  a 
semblance  of  substance  to  a  consolidation. 

It  they  can  get  some  kind  of  option  on  a  store  which 
they  can  j)eddle  around,  or  can  create  a  block  of  securi¬ 
ties  large  enough  to  market  through  established  under¬ 
writing  channels,  the  problems  of  the  promoters  are 
considerably  reduced.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  decry 
legitimate  promoters.  Their  function  or  service  in  the 
process  of  business  development  is  needed.  If  they  have 
the  standing  to  carry  out  their  promises,  and  the  funds 
to  make  substantial  payments  for  options,  they  must  be 
reckoned  with. 
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We  come  then  to  the  second  recommendation :  investi¬ 
gate  first.  Don’t  give  any  intormation  orally  or  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  anyone  claiming  himself  an  agent  or  princijial 
interested  in  purchasing  a  store  “of  the  size  and  type  of 
yours”,  until  you  liave  established  his  standing  and  his 
ability  to  carry  on.  You  can  do  that  through  your  local 
bank  or  your  New  York  bank  or  the  Association.  If 
you  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  matter  at  this  tentative 
stage  with  your  Ixuiker,  write  all  the  facts  directly  to 
Lew  Hahn  or  call  jjersonally.  with  the  assurance  that 
your  problem  will  be  treated  conftdeutially.  We  may  be 
able  to  give  you  the  information  you  desire  immediately. 
If  not,  a  quiet  investigation  will  be  instigated. 

Take  Nothing  on  Faith 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  pro])osition  made  to  you, 
the  investigation  will  reveal  whether  it  is  safe  and  ad¬ 
visable  to  go  ahead  with  negotiations.  If  you  are  not 
interested  in  the  propositions  made  to  you,  send  us  the 
facts  for  the  protection  of  other  store  owners. 

You  may  put  it  down  as  almost  a  certainty  that 
propositions  and  vague  offers  made  to  you  by  letter 
from  unknown  agencies  rarely  will  stand  up  under  in¬ 
vestigation.  Even  j)er.sonal  solicitation  soon  will  be  in 
the  same  category,  as  soon  as  the  promoters  find  that 
letters  go  unanswered.  But  occasionally  an  investigation 
will  reveal  a  house  of  standing.  If  such  a  house  is  genu¬ 
inely  interested,  attention  then  turns  to  the  details  of 
the  offer  made.  Usually  at  this  stage  no  definite  offer 
has  been  made.  You  will  be  requested  to  reveal  your 
l)alance  sheet  and  the  outstanding  facts  in  cotineclion 
with  your  earnings  for  the  last  five  years  or  more. 

That  leads  us  naturally  to  the  third  recommendation ; 
reconstruct  your  balance  sheet  to  reflect  your  a.s.sets  at 
their  true  present  value,  (usually  more  than  botik  value). 
Whether  you  submit  a  statement  or  merely  work  it  up 
for  your  own  edification,  go  over  each  item  on  tlie 
balance  sheet  and  set  it  down  at  its  sound  value. 

Figuring  Sound  Value 

Cash  is  cash.  Outside  securities  owned  should  l)e 
evaluated  at  their  current  market  price.  Notes  receiv¬ 
able,  if  secured,  are  presumably  worth  their  face  value, 
plus  interest  to  date.  Accounts  receivable,  if  in  giMid 
condition,  with  collections  on  a  40%  basis  or  better,  may 
lie  taken  at  their  face  value  but  there  should  lie  shown, 
as  a  contra,  a  reserve  for  depreciation  of  one-half  ix.*r- 
cent  ()^%)  of  the  charge  sales  of  the  last  twelve 
months.  This  is  approximately  2.4%  of  the  outstanding 
balance  of  open  accounts.  Almut  half  that  percentage 
should  lie  applied  to  installment  accounts  in  a  store 
whose  credits  are  ailministered  by  a  modern  credit  man- 
ager. 

Merchandise  inventory  may  be  left  untouched,  in  the 
case  of  a  good  store  using  the  Retail  Method  of  In¬ 
ventory.  So  may  prepaid  expenses,  supplies  and  inci¬ 
dental  assets. 

Lea.sehold  is  usually  an  item  of  real  value,  and  seldom 
do  we  find  it  included  at  more  than  a  nominal  figure 
rejiresenting  building  improvements  or  new  elevators  or 
some  other  relatively  small  expenditure.  The  value  of  a 
leasehold  is  the  present  xoorth  of  the  saving  in  rental 
cost,  between  the  total  expense  required  under  the  lease 
and  the  reasonable  rental  value  of  the  premises.  I'he 
pre.sent  worth  of  a  $10,000  immediate  saving  is  $10,000, 


whereas  the  present  value  of  a  $10,000  saving  to  be 
realized  eight  years  from  now’  is  $10,000  less  eight  years’ 
interest  at  6%.  The  probable  amount  of  saving  each 
year  of  the  remaining  life  of  the  lea.se  can  be  determined 
fairly  accurately  by  local  real  estate  appraisers  familiar 
with  down  town  values  and  rentals  If  you  add  lease¬ 
hold  to  your  assets,  you  inu.st  dej)reciate  that  asset  each 
year  to  extinction,  and  you  should  deduct  the  depreci¬ 
ation  charge  from  net  profit. 

If  you  own  all  or  a  part  of  the  realty  used  in  the 
business,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  your  real 
worth  this  realty  should  l)e  appraised  at  its  present 
sound  value.  Sound  value  differs  from  actual  cost  and 
from  replacement  value,  in  that  it  is  the  cost  of  the 
property  under  present  conditions  if  new,  less  depreci¬ 
ation  to  date  on  the  buildings  and  building  eipiipment 
(elevators,  heating  plant,  sprinklers,  plumbing,  wiring, 
etc. ) . 

Fixtures  and  store  equipment  almost  invariably  are 
owned,  whether  the  realty  is  owned  or  not,  and  usually 
are  written  down  on  the  books  to  a  nominal  figure.  If 
you  have  had  a  recent  appraisal  of  fixtures  for  insur¬ 
ance  puri)oses,  the  sound  value  can  be  used  less  depre¬ 
ciation  from  date  of  appraisal,  plus  any  additions.  If 
you  have  not  had  a  formal  appraisal  you  should  have 
one  in  order  that  the  coinsurance  provisions  of  your  fire 
j)olicies  will  l)e  effective  and  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  a  balance  sheet  at  its  true  worth. 

The  Liability  Side 

On  the  liabilities  side  of  the  Ixilance  sheet,  the  chief 
concern  is  to  see  that  all  payables  are  shown  including 
expense  bills.  Provision  for  income  tax  should  lie 
shown  as  a  liability,  despite  any  technical  argument 
that  it  is  not  a  legal  liability  until  it  is  payable.  On  the 
other  hand,  dimiuate  reserves  for  contingencies,  throw¬ 
ing  the  amount  itito  Surplus.  Reserves  may  l)e  reduced 
to  the  amount  necessary  to  retlect  depreciation  on  build¬ 
ing,  fixtures  and  receivables. 

The  difference  between  the  total  of  revalued  assets 
and  the  total  of  liabilities  and  necessary  reserves  is  net 
worth  except  gtK)dwill.  Showing  preferred  stock,  if  any, 
as  a  separate  item,  the  balance  of  the  net  worth  e.xcept 
goodwill  should  l)e  shown  as  one  item  and  called 
‘‘Common  SttK'k  and  Surplus”.  Accountants  may  criti¬ 
cise  us  for  advocating  this  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
gtH)d  accounting.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  go<xl  common 
sense  for  the  particular  purito.se  under  consideration. 
\Ve  are  not  adv(K'ating  that  your  Ijooks  Ije  reconstructed, 
or  that  yt>ur  surplus  account  actually  reflect  the 
changes.  We  advcKate  only  that  you  construct  such  a 
statement  for  your  own  enlightenment,  and  enter  any 
pro])o.scd  negotiations  with  the  most  favorable  showing 
which  the  facts  permit. 

(xx)dwill  has  been  left  out  of  the  statement  pur|X)sely. 
It  is  reflected  best  through  the  medium  of  earnings, 
and  is  brought  into  the  picture  later  in  its  most  favor¬ 
able  light. 

If  the  Asswiation  has  found  that  the  house  projxts- 
ing  to  buy  your  business  or  refinance  you  is  dejJendable. 
and  you  decide  to  enter  into  neg<ttiations,  with  vour 
favorable  financial  statement  you  will  lx?  retpiired  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  stateiiient  of  earnings  for  at  least  five  vears. 
Your  earnings  determine  the  total  market  value  of  vour 
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bij>iness  (taken  in  connection  with  your  balance  sheet, 
of  course),  whether  you  desire  to  sell  or  whether  you 
desire  to  establish  the  right  price  lor  a  blcKk  of  new 
securities.  We  are  now  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Here  we  introduce  the  fourth  recomnieivlation : 
compute  the  market  z-alue  yourself,  in  adz-ance. 

Net  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  this  in(|uiry  should 
include  all  merchandising  earnings  (net  of  all  expenses ), 
plus  rnher  income,  particularly  interest,  rental  income 
and  cash  discounts.  If  the  business  has  lieen  paying 
high  salaries  to  ixirtners  or  executives  who  are  retiring 
as  a  iiart  of  the  proposed  program,  there  should  l)e 
added  to  the  earnings  the  difference  l)etween  the  abnor¬ 
mal  salaries  ])reviously  deducted  and  a  fair  e.xecutive 
compensation.  There  should  be  deducted  from  net  earn¬ 
ings  any  ])rofit  derived  from  assets  not  to  l)e  included 
in  the  sale,  also  depreciation  of  leasehold,  and  also  in¬ 
come  tax  at  the  corporation  rate  of  13^%.  The  re- 
suliiug  figures  may  be  calleil  “true  net  earnings  after 
tax.” 

Figuring  Real  ^  orth 

Let  us  digress  here  long  enough  to  reveal  the  basis 
which  certain  promoters  whom  we  have  investigated  are 
using  in  their  attempts  to  influence  owners  to  sell.  They 
look  at  the  lialance  sheet  hardly  at  all.  If  the  average 
earnings  are  SI 50.000  they  offer  (subject  to  verification 
of  all  facts  submitted),  five  times  the  average,  or  .$750,- 
000.  Such  an  offer  is  ridiculous  on  its  face,  but  of 
course  it  is  never  revealed  in  quite  as  obvious  a  fashion 
as  in  the  illustration. 

.\  business  earning  S'T  net  (after  tax)  on  its  sales 
and  doing  $3,000,000  w’ould  earn  $150,000.  Occupying 
leased  property,  its  assets  w’ould  be  approximately  as 
follows : 

-ASSETS 

Cash  $60.n00l 

Receivables  525.l)0()  I 

MerchaiKlise  Inventory  660.000  | 

Investments  70.00oJ 

Prepayments,  Supplies  etc.  .35.000 

I.ea.sehold  . 125.000 

Fixtures  and  Equipment  (net)  100.000 
Other  .Assets .  100.000 

Total  .  $1,675,000 

LI.ABILITIES  &  CAPITAL 

Ciirrent  Liabilities  . .  $  255,000 

Reserve  for  .-^ccts.  Receivable  .  12,500 

$267.'00 

Preferred  St<ick  (7%)  .  .300000 

Common  St<Kk  ami  Surplus  1.107,500 

Total  $1,675,000 

Quick  .Assets  less  liabilities  amount  to  $1.047.5(X), 
and  tbe  total  of  quick  assets  is  the  maximum  which 
could  be  covered  bv  preferred  stcHrk  Preferre  1  there¬ 
fore  could  Ih*  increased  to  $1 .047. .^00.  on  which  the  divi¬ 
dend  at  7^(  would  be  $73,325.  which  in  turn  would  be 
the  first  deduction  from  the  Sl.^O.OOfV  of  net  earnings. 

The  balance  of  invested  capital  is  $.360,000  and  should 
be  entitled  to  earn  IS'r.  or  $54,000  Normal  return 
on  assets,  therefore,  makes  an  annual  claim  on  tamings 


of  $127,325.  leaving  an  additional  earning  jjower  of 
$22,675  which  may  i)e  considered  to  represent  the  earn¬ 
ing  power  of  the  goodwill.  It  may  be  e.xpectefi  that  this 
additional  earning  power  will  increase  with  the  growth 
of  the  business,  and  it  constitutes  part  of  the  “iJotential” 
referred  to  in  the  July  in.stallment  of  this  series.  But 
even  under  the  most  unfavorable  interpretation,  this 
$22,675  capitalized  at  15'f  shows  that  the  goodwill  is 
worth  not  less  than  $151.0(X).  .Add  this  to  the  assets, 
and  the  real  worth  of  the  business  is  $1.558..500  or 
more  than  twice  the  amount  which  would  l)e  offered 
under  the  plan  which  some  of  the  promoters  had  pre- 
pare<l  for  those  who  answered  their  letters. 

.A  Sweet  Buy  for  Somebody 

It  w’as  going  to  be  a  great  buy  for  the  promoters. 
But  that  was  not  all  of  the  plan.  The  reallv  delicate 
touch  was  the  added  feature  that  519<  was  to  l)e  offered 
in  cash  and  the  l)alance  in  the  store’s  own  7%  preferred 
stock.  Under  such  a  plan  the  owners  would  receive 
approximatelv  $375,060  in  cash,  which  if  invested  at 
6%  would  yield  $22,500.  and  approximately  $375,000 
in  7'7  preferred,  yielding  S26.2.'K).  The  total  income 
from  the  two  investments  would  l)e  $48,750  instead  of 
the  $150.0(X)  now  enjoyed. 

The  purchasers  would  hold  all  of  the  common  st<Kk 
and  even  though  the  original  owners  “still  own  half 
of  the  business”,  they  would  have  no  voice  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  they  would  not  l)enefit  financially  from 
future  increase  in  volume  or  profit.  If  you  have  decided 
to  sell  out,  recpiire  all  cash  and  prejwre  to  disassociate 
yourself  entirely  from  the  business.  If  your  name  is 
also  the  name  of  the  store,  you  should  l)e  unusually  care¬ 
ful  to  safeguard  against  its  misuse  or  re.serve  the  name 
from  the  sale,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Otherwise  you  may  l)e  greatly  emlxirrassed 
during  the  remainder  of  your  lifetime  by  a  c*)mplete 
change  in  character  or  even  the  degradation  of  the  store 
which  still  Ixrars  your  proud  name  but  over  which  you 
have  no  control. 

The  other  day  a  fine  old  gentleman  came  into  the 
office — a  real  old-time  merchant  who  is  the  owner  and 
proprietor  of  a  store  doing  about  two  million  dollars. 
The  business  is  entirely  built  around  his  i)eculiar  ability 
and  |Xfrsonality.  He  is  getting  too  old  to  continue,  and 
has  no  relatives  in  the  business  who  are  capable  of 
carrying  on.  He  asked  us  to  work  with  him  on  the 
]>roblem  of  finding  the  right  type  of  young  man  to  come 
in  and  take  an  interest  in  the  store  and  run  it.  The 
business  is  growing  steadily,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  a  manager  could  safely  continue  the  present 
jxdicies  for  the  ne.xt  few  years,  while  the  old  gentleman 
is  still  alive,  even  though  the  inethotls  may  not  be  as 
m«Klern  as  those  which  he  would  like  to  install.  The 
owner  wants  it  just  as  it  is.  Joining  a  chain  would 
offer  no  such  assurance — quite  the  reverse.  The  old 
gentleman  is  facing  the  most  critical  problem  of  his  life, 
and  he  recognizes  it.  There  are  literally  a  thou.sand  .such 
stores  in  the  country. 

.\  favorite  pro}X)sition  of  the  promoters  is  that  you 
exchange  your  present  stock  for  stock  in  a  proposeil 
chain  to  include  your  store.  That  cannot  lie  condemned 
{Continued  on  page  429 » 
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A  Worldwide  Plan  for  Better  Trade  Relations 

Sensible  Cooperation  Between  Producers  and  Distributors 
Would  Eliminate  Unfair  Practices  in  International  Trade 
By  A.  Lincoln  Filene 


WE  HAVE  become  accustomed  to  think  of  barri¬ 
ers  to  international  trade  in  terms  of  tariffs  and 
other  arrangements,  which  are  adopted  by  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  business 
interests  of  their  citizens. 

This  conference  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  trade  barriers 
originated  by  action  of  gov¬ 
ernments.  Only  action  by 
governments  can  lessen  the 
strength  of  such  barriers  or 
break  them  down.  I  propose 
to  talk  to  you  about  barriers 
to  trade  which  have  been  vol¬ 
untarily  erected  by  business 
men  and  which  can  only  be 
broken  down  by  the  action  of 
business  men.  It  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  that  an  international 
gathering  of  business  men 
such  as  this  should  give  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  those  ob¬ 
stacles  to  international  trade 
which  they  can  do  away  with 
by  their  own  unaided  effort 
and  without  application  to 
government. 

A  Trade  Barrier 

There  is  a  barrier  to  trade 
between  nations  which  might 
be  called  a  psychological  bar¬ 
rier,  although  in  its  origin  it 
is  economic. 

In  all  business  dealing 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
distrust  between  manufactur¬ 
ers  as  a  class  and  distributors  as  a  class.  This  same 
undercurrent  of  distrust  exists  between  business  men 
in  one  country  who  sell  goods  and  the  business  men  of 
another  country  who  buy  these  goods. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  international  trade 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  generation  is  a  sign  that 
this  barrier  of  suspicion  is  gradually  crumbling  away. 
However,  as  long  as  it  exists  at  all  it  will  hamper  the 
easy  interchange  of  goods  between  nations,  just  as  the 
existence  of  distrust  between  buyer  and  seller  makes 
more  difficult  and  costly  the  exchange  of  goods  within 
the  borders  of  a  single  country. 

In  America  we  have  been  giving,  through  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  problem  of  why  suspicion  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  producers  and  distributors  of  goods.  We 
believe  we  are  making  steps  towards  a  solution. 

My  hope  is  that  a  similar  activity  can  be  launched 


through  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its 
object  would  be  to  promote  better  feeling  between 
business  men  in  the  various  nations  who  deal  with  one 
another  and  thus  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  international 
trade. 

Suspicion  between  producers  and  distributors  arises 
because  there  exists  what  are 
known  as  trade  abuses,  that 
is,  attempts  by  either  a  pro¬ 
ducer  or  distributor  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
other. 

In  every  trade  one  will 
always  find  a  minority  of  bus¬ 
iness  men  whose  business 
practices  are  regarded  by  the 
concerns  with  which  they  deal 
as  uneconomic  and  unfair, 
although  they  may  not  be 
dishonest  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Causes  of  Distrust 

Let  us  suppose,  to  take  a 
hypothetical  case,  that  in  a 
particular  trade  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  concerns,  which,  when 
they  find  that  they  have 
bought  more  goods  than  they 
can  conveniently  sell,  make  a 
practice  of  returning  these 
goods  to  the  house  from 
which  they  bought  them. 
They  attempt  to  justify  their 
return  of  the  goods  by  a  false 
claim  that  the  merchandise 
received  did  not  conform  to 
the  specifications  of  their 
order,  or  to  the  manufacturer’s  samples.  Naturally,  the 
manufacturer  who  is  obliged  to  accept  the  return  of 
goods  under  these  conditions  is  indignant,  and  justly 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  obliged  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  concerns  which  have  made  these  unjusti¬ 
fied  returns  of  merchandise  have  been  on  the  whole 
profitable  customers  of  his.  He  lacks  the  courage  to 
strike  their  names  from  his  books.  He  does  resolve 
that  he  must  protect  himself  from  future  losses  in  trad¬ 
ing  with  these  houses.-  Perhaps  he  waits  until  a  time 
when  these  retailers  are  badly  in  need  of  merchandise. 
This  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  send  them  goods 
which  he  knows  to  be  inferior  to  the  merchandise 
specified  in  their  order.  However,  he  feels  sure  that  the 
retailers,  because  of  their  great  need  for  merchandise, 
will  take  what  they  can  get  and  say  nothing. 

The  foregoing,  although  not  an  actual  case,  illustrates 
the  process  by  which  unfair  practices  may  be  built  up. 
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If  one  stops  to  consider  the  vast  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  in  business  which  takes  place  without  any  ac¬ 
companiment  of  unfair  action,  it  is  evident  that  cases 
of  unfair  practice  are  not  in  reality  numerous.  However 
unethical  business  actions,  when  they  do  occur,  are  wide¬ 
ly  talked  about  in  the  trade.  As  the  stories  spread,  even 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  who  have  had  little  or 
no  difficulty  of  their  own  with  their  customers  gradually 
develop  an  attitude  of  suspicion  toward  retailers  in 
general.  By  a  similar  process  the  retailer  acquires  an 
attitude  of  suspicion  toward  the  manufacturer  or  whole¬ 
saler.  As  this  feeling  grows,  buyers  and  sellers  continue 
to  be  more  cautious  and  less  scrupulous  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another. 

Effort  by  a  business  concern  to  protect  itself  against 
a  possible  unfair  advantage, 
which  it  fears  may  be  taken 
by  another  concern  with 
which  it  is  dealing,  often 
leads  the  first  concern  into 
objectionable  practices  of  its 
own.  Unconsciously,  such 
protective  devices  may  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  general  body 
of  practices  in  that  particular 
trade.  Members  of  the  trade 
gradually  come  to  consider 
them  as  the  normal  way  of 
carrying  on  business.  Yet 
unfair  actions  in  business  are 
essentially  wasteful.  They 
impose  conditions  which  hin¬ 
der  the  buyer  or  seller  from 
the  most  economical  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  affairs.  Not  only 
do  they  increase  the  cost  of 
doing  business  but,  by  keep¬ 
ing  alive  suspicion  between 
distributors  and  producers, 
they  become  a  barrier  which 
interferes  with  the  easy  and 
profitable  interchange  of 
goods. 

Too  Far  Apart 

Dealings  between  manufac¬ 
turers  in  one  country  and 
distributors  in  another  are  fully  as  likely  to  suffer  be¬ 
cause  of  the  existence  of  unethical  practices  as  are 
dealings  between  seller  and  buyers  within  a  country.  In 
international  trade  there  is  the  complicating  factor  that 
the  principals  to  business  transactions,  that  is,  the  own¬ 
ers  of  business  establishments  which  deal  with  one 
another,  rarely  or  never  meet.  Business  dealing  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  subordinates  and  intermediaries.  When  people 
do  not  know  one  another  at  first  hand  the  opportunity 
for  misunderstanding  is  much  greater  and  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  is  much  greater. 

Under  the  name  of  “trade  relations”  the  correction 
of  unfair  practices  in  dealings  between  producers  and 
distributors  has  been  receiving  increased  attention  by 
trade  associations  in  the  United  States.  In  1925  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Trade  Relations  was  appointed  by  the  first 


National  Distribution  Conference  convened  by  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  happened  to 
be  chairman  of  this  committee.  The  committee  made  an 
exhaustive  report  on  trade  relations  to  the  second  Na¬ 
tional  Distribution  Conference. 

Unfair  Practices 

Among  the  examples  of  unfair  practices  reported  by 
many  trades  were  the  following : 

Unjustified  returns  of  merchandise. 

Failure  of  manufacturer  to  deliver  goods  at  time 
promised. 

Misrepresentation  of  merchandise  by  manufacturers’ 
salesmen. 

Unreasonable  cancellations  of  orders  by  distributor. 
Salesmen  promising  things  employers  cannot  fulfill. 

Manufacturers  selling  com¬ 
petitor  when  line  is 
stated  to  be  exclusive. 
Manufacturer  shipping  to  a 
distributor  more  or  dif¬ 
ferent  goods  than  were 
ordered. 

Accepting  orders  which  can¬ 
not  be  delivered. 

Delivering  merchandise  not 
according  to  sample  or 
to  specifications  in  an  or¬ 
der. 

Distributor  taking  discounts 
not  earnetl. 

Manufacturer  delivering  im¬ 
perfect  or  soiled  goods. 
Bribery  of  buyers. 

A  survey  of  the  matters 
which  have  come  liefore  the 
International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  arbitration  in¬ 
dicates  that  disputes  l^etween 
a  buyer  in  one  country  and  a 
seller  in  another  are  of  a 
character  similar  to  those  en¬ 
countered  between  buyers  and 
sellers  within  a  country.  For 
instance,  we  find  cases  in 
which  the  buyer  complains  of 
failure  to  deliver  merchan¬ 
dise  ordered,  complaints  that 
the  merchandise  received  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the 
contract,  etc. 

In  international  trading,  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of 
exchange  has  been  utilized  by  less  scrupulous  business 
houses  as  an  occasion  for  unethical  action.  If  the 
value  of  the  money  of  a  country  in  which  the  purchaser 
is  located  is  rising  relative  to  the  money  value  in  the 
country  from  which  he  has  bought,  there  is  an  obvious 
gain  to  the  buyer  if  he  delays  his  payment  for  goods 
beyond  the  time  specified.  Similarly,  the  seller  may,  if 
his  money  is  rising  in  value  in  respect  to  the  money  of 
the  buyer,  hold  back  shipment  of  goods  beyond  the 
shipping  date  agreed  upon. 

Committees  Formed 

Geographic  separation  of  the  contracting  parties 
offers  a  temptation  to  unethical  practices.  If  an  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  ships  to  Europe  goods  which  are 


!  The  movement  to  establish  more  sym-  ] 
pathetic  understandings  bettveen  the  I 

1  trades,  through  a  joint  trade  relations  j 

;  committee  fostered  originally  by  this  |i 

j  Association,  is  bearing  fruit.  Mr.  A.  li 

i  Lincoln  Filene,  of  William  Filene's  Sons  j 

h  Co.,  Boston,  and  a  Director  of  the  N.  R.  , 

jj  D.  G.  A.,  was  chairman  of  our  first  | 

jl  Trade  Relations  Committee  and  notv  is  I 

j  chairman  of  a  similar  committee  of  the 

i  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Ij 

ji  States.  Mr.  Filene' s  work  is  steadily 

(winning  support  from  business  organ-  || 
j  izations  and  the  outlook  for  substan- 
tial  accomplishment  is  bright.  In  this  i 
I  address  before  the  meeting  last  month  I 
of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
I  merce  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  the  move- 
j  ment  was  pictured  in  its  application  to 
I  international  trade.  Mr.  Filene  demon¬ 
strated  how  trade  suspicions  and  abuses,  i 
I  both  national  and  international,  might  { 
be  mitigated  by  a  do>se  of  common 
•j  sense  aided  by  a  simple  extension  of 
present  trade  organization  machinery. 

W e  recommend  to  our  members  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  his  suggestions. 
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inferior  to  those  ordered,  the  manufacturer  can  count 
rather  safely  on  the  wholesaler  or  retailer  on  the  other 
side  accepting  these  goods  and  taking  his  loss,  rather 
than  sending  them  back  and  waiting  for  a  second  ship¬ 
ment.  Particularly  will  this  be  so  if  the  purchaser  has 
already  paid  a  tariff  charge  on  the  goods.  The  reverse 
of  this  situation  may  also  api>ear  in  the  case  of  ship¬ 
ment  of  goods  from  Europe  to  America. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  4  rade 
Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Distribution  Con¬ 
ference,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
C<jmmerce  of  the  United  States  appointed  a  National 
Trade  Relations  Committee  of  leading  business  men 
from  all  over  the  country.  These  men  represent  a  di¬ 
versity  of  business  interests.  The  function  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  advise  with  trade  associations  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  bodies  known  as  "joint  trade  relations  com¬ 
mittees.” 

It  was  recommended  that  such  committees  should 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  producing,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retailing  organizations  within  the  trade,  and 
wherever  possible,  of  the  consumer.  As  an  instance,  the 
grocery  trade  in  the  United  States  is  in  process  of 
forming  a  joint  trade  relations  committee  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  eight  national  associations  in  their  own 
field. 

Activities  Proposed 

The  object  of  a  joint  trade  relations  committee  is  to 
work  lor  the  elimination  of  unfair  actions  in  dealings 
between  individual  producers  and  distributors  within  the 
trade.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  following  activi¬ 
ties  have  been  pro])osed  by  the  National  Trade  Relations 
Committee  for  joint  trade  relations  committees : 

1.  The  listing  of  types  of  alleged  unfair  activities 
commonly  complained  of  by  producers  and  distrib¬ 
utors. 

2.  When  such  lists  have  been  made,  a  natural  next 
step  is  the  development  of  "codes  of  ethics,”  or 
so-called  standards  of  practice.  These  standards  of 
practice  will  attempt  to  set  forth  what,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  all  sides  of  the  trade,  is  the  fair  procedure 
that  should  be  followed  in  various  types  of  trade 
transactions. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  “clearing  house”  to  which 
will  be  reiK)rted  cases  of  alleged  violation  of  the 
accepted  standard  practices  of  the  trade. 

Complaints  of  unfair  actions  by  individual  producers 
or  distributors  will  be  referred  to  this  clearing  house. 
After  a  number  of  complaints  from  different  sources 
against  an  individual  concern  have  been  accumulated, 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  it  is  the  deliberate  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  concern  to  violate  the  accepted  ethical  proced¬ 
ure  of  the  trade.  In  this  case  the  clearing  house, 
through  its  manager,  will  get  in  touch  with  the  concern 
and  seek  to  persuade  it  to  desist  from  its  unfair  acts. 

To  protect  the  reputation  of  the  trade,  a  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  wdll  naturally  endeavor  to  have  all  its  members 
conform  to  the  best  ethical  practices  of  the  trade  in 
their  business  dealings.  When  a  clearing  house,  which 
repre.sents  all  branches  of  the  traile.  is  united  in  its  opin¬ 
ion  that  a  concern  is  behaving  unfairly,  the  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  to  which  the  offender  belongs  will  have  an 
obvious  motive  to  try  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
such  activities. 


I9f  course,  a  concern  complained  against  may  assert 
that  its  actions  have  been  misrepresented.  It  may  ask 
for  arbitration  of  the  point  which  it  has  in  dispute 
with  other  concerns.  The  joint  trade  relations  com¬ 
mittee  will  then  endeavor  to  bring  such  arbitration  about. 

A  Goo«l  Preventive 

The  movement  for  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes  | 
has  gained  much  ground  and  saved  much  money  for  1 
business  in  recent  years.  The  activities  of  the  Interna-  | 
tional  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been  most  effective  I 
in  promoting  this  movement.  The  plan  for  joint  trade  1 
relations  committees  is  not  a  substitute  for  arbitration  | 
procedure.  It  should,  however,  assist  in  several  ways  | 
the  ends  which  arbitration  is  working  for. 

By  the  use  of  the  conciliation  method,  already  so 
successfully  practiced  by  the  International  Chamlier, 
joint  trade  relations  edmmittees  will  operate  to  prevent 
disputes  coming  to  arbitration  which  can  be  settled  by 
simpler  means. 

By  uncovering  and  correcting  instances  of  unfair  i 
business  practices,  joint  trade  relations  committees  will  ! 
raise  the  standard  of  business  dealing  in  the  trades 
and  so  do  away  with  many  occasions  for  trade  dis-  ; 
putes.  By  establishing  definite  standards  of  what  is  | 
fair  and  unfair  in  trade  relations,  joint  trade  relations  I 
committees  will  greatly  simplify  the  task  of  arbitrators  | 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  arbitration  proceedings.  | 

After  the  clearing  house  has  succeeded  in  doing  I 

away  in  large  measure  with  unfair  practices,  the  feeling  | 

of  distrust  between  buyers  and  sellers  will  gradually  | 

disappear.  When  confidence  has  displaced  suspicion,  j 

there  will  arise  a  desire  by  both  sides  to  work  out  to-  | 

gether  in  a  more  intelligent  and  efficient  fashion  the  j 

basic  economic  problems  involved  in  their  relationship.  j 

May  Eliminate  W  aste  1  i 

Ultimately,  therefore,  a  joint  trade  relations  com-  j 

mitiee  would  serve  as  a  medium  to  bring  together  lead-  [ 

ing  producers  and  distributors  in  the  trade  to  discuss  I 

fundamental  economic  problems  which  affect  all  I 

branches  of  the  trade.  By  this  means  we  may  hope  to  I 

eliminate  many  of  the  wastes  which  now  arise  through  | 

lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  activities  of  producers 
and  distributors.  Among  such  wastes  are : 

1.  The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  too  many 
varieties  both  in  staple  and  style  merchandise.  This 
overloads  dealers’  shelves ;  reduces  turnover  of  both 
manufacturer  and  distributor  and  makes  business 
increasingly  speculative,  without  any  compensating 
advantages. 

2.  There  is  at  present  no  systematic  means  for  direct 
contact  between  manufacturers  and  merchants.  If 
such  a  means  of  contact  existed,  the  retailer  could 
greatly  assist  the  manufacturer  to  determine 
whether  there  was  a  probable  market  for  new  mer¬ 
chandise  which  the  manufacturer  was  planning  to 
offer. 

3.  Since  the  war  the  rapid  increase  of  demand  for 
style  in  all  sorts  of  products,  and  the  quick  changes 
in  style  which  have  accompanied  this  demand, 
have  been  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the 
retailers'  methods  of  buying.  Because  the  retailer 
feared  that  merchandise  bought  in  advance  of  the 
selling  season  might  prove,  when  placed  on  his 
counters,  to  be  out  of  style,  and.  therefore,  could 
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Look  into  your 
cash  system 

You  will  find  where  clerk- wrap 
National  Cash  Registers  are 
used, that — 

Fewer  salespeople  are  required. 

Wrapping  and  cashier  expense 
have  been  eliminated. 

Cost  of  auditing  clerks’  sales  is 
little  or  nothing. 

Above  all,  customers  are  get¬ 
ting  quick  service  and  are  able 
to  make  more  purchases  in  a 
limited  time. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that 
the  registers  have  paid  for 
themselves  during  their  first 
year’s  use. 

The  National  Cash  Rejiister  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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not  be  sold  at  a  profitable  price,  he  has  been  forced 
to  adopt  what  is  commonly  known  as  hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

Hand-to-mouth  buying  means  purchasing  merchan¬ 
dise  in  small  lots  at  the  time  it  is  needed  for  sale. 

Hand-to-mouth  buying  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
the  manufacturer  to  operate  his  plant  on  an  econ¬ 
omical  basis.  In  this  aspect  it  is  an  economic  waste. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  manufacturer  to  know 
with  reasonable  certainty  what  the  retailer  was  later 
going  to  order  when  the  selling  season  is  on,  he 
could  afford  to  manufacture  further  in  advance  of 
actual  orders.  Similarly,  if  the  retailer  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  manufacturer’s  judgment  as  to  what 
the  coming  styles  would  be,  he  could  easily  be 
persuaded  to  order  further  in  advance  of  his  act¬ 
ual  need. 

It  is  apparent  that  once  a  large  majority  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  get  into  the  habit  of  discuss¬ 
ing  with  one  another  what  will  probably  be  the 
popular  merchandise  for  the  coming  season,  ap¬ 
plying  scientific  methods  to  style  forecasting,  and 
attempting  to  influence  _  jwpular  style  demand 
by  some  form  of  joint  activity,  the  custom  of  plac¬ 
ing  orders  further  in  advance  of  the  selling  season 
is  bound  to  develop.  The  manufacturer  will  then 
be  able  to  spread  his  production  and  deliveries  more 
evenly  throughout  the  year.  Both  sides  will  save 
losses,  and  the  consumer  will  benefit  through  lower 
prices. 

These  and  other  wastes  can  be  eliminated  once  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  get  into  the  habit  of  exchanging 
information  and  planning  their  future  business  activi¬ 
ties  on  a  co-ordinated  basis.  Such  co-operation  is  im¬ 
possible  until  producers  and  distributors  have  complete 
trust  in  each  other’s  motives  and  integrity  and  regard 
each  other  as  partners  in  a  common  enterprise.  Such 
trust  is  bound  to  grow  just  as  fast  as  unethical  activi¬ 
ties  in  business  dealings  are  done  away  with,  by  the 
joint  action  of  both  sides. 

Effect  on  Political  Relations 

The  direct  loss  in  markdowns,  and  in  other  ways, 
due  to  unfair  trade  practice  is  quite  as  important  in  in¬ 
ternational  trade  as  in  trading  within  a  country.  The 
slowing  up  of  the  growth  of  international  trading  which 
arises  because  of  lack  of  confidence  of  business  men 
in  the  motives  or  practices  of  those  with  whom  they 
deal,  while  not  measurable,  is  a  serious  economic  loss. 

The  influence  of  business  men  on  government  policy 
is  a  potent  force  in  every  civilized  country.  As  business 
men  in  the  different  countries  of  America  and  Europe 
achieve  greater  friendliness  and  confidence  in  one  an¬ 
other,  the  economic  policies  of  government  will  reflect 
this  feeling. 

There  will  be  a  greater  desire  among  countries  for 
mutual  accommodation  to  meet  each  other’s  economic 
needs.  Constructive  steps  will  be  taken  which  will  great¬ 
ly  increase  the  volume  of  international  trade.  To  the 
extent  that  there  now  exists  lack  of  confidence  between 
business  men  in  the  different  nations,  the  policy  of  na¬ 
tional  self-protection  for  business  rather  than  the  policy 
of  international  business  cooperation  prevails.  Tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers  are  strengthened.  The  flow  of 
trade  is  hampered.  These  phenomena,  as  students  of 
international  relations  have  long  recognized,  are  im¬ 
portant  links  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  lead  to  in¬ 
ternational  hostilities.  Improvement  of  trade  relations 
between  countries  would  be  not  only  a  direct  economic 


gain  but  an  important  foundation  in  the  structure  of 
international  peace. 

Doing  away  with  unfair  practices  in  international 
trade  relations  is  in  my  opinion  and  that  of  other  Amer¬ 
ican  business  men,  who  have  given  thought  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  a  subject  worthy  of  careful  study  and  constructive 
action  by  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Suggests  Association’s  Cooperation 

The  program  of  this  conference  has  been  carefully 
prepared  by  committees  representing  business  men  of 
European  nations  and  America.  The  successful  work 
so  far  accomplished  indicates  that  business  men  can 
work  together  effectively  for  the  modification  of  barriers 
to  international  trade  which  have  been  imposed  by  gov¬ 
ernments.  How  much  simpler  should  it  be  for  business 
men  to  work  together  to  eliminate  the  barriers  caused 
by  the  existence  of  trade  abuses.  These  evils  can  be 
done  away  with  by  the  co-operative  action  of  business 
men  alone,  and  governments  would  bless  them  for 
doing  it. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  movements  to  promote  interna¬ 
tional  trade  by  doing  away  with  the  unethical  activities 
of  a  troublesome  minority  of  business  houses,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  joint  trade  relations  committee  should  be 
set  up,  representing  on  one  side  the  manufacturers  in 
a  prominent  European  industry,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  American  retailers  who  are  consumers  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  industry.  A  manufacturers’  trade  associa¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  European  countries  might  furnish  the 
medium  for  organizing  the  European  side  of  such  a 
committee  and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  represents  the  department  store  interests  of 
the  United  States,  might  be  responsible  for  organizing 
the  American  side. 

A  joint  trade  relations  committee  organized  on  these 
lines  would  serve  as  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
possibilities  for  more  extended  activity  in  the  future 
to  improve  trade  relations  in  the  international  field. 

The  Stockholm  conference  and  the  International  Econ¬ 
omic  Conference  are  excellent  illustrations  of  how 
business  men  can  co-operate  constructively  to  do  away 
with  those  obstacles  to  trade,  which  are  general  in 
character  and  which  affect  all  trades  in  similar  ways. 
The  barriers  which  hamper  the  spread  of  international 
trade  in  individual  industries  can  only  be  overcome  if 
representatives  of  these  industries,  both  producers  and 
distributors,  will  sit  down  together,  first  to  find  out  what 
the  barriers  are,  and  second  to  lay  plans  to  abolish  them. 

Six  Bookkeeping  Machines  for  Sale 

A  member  of  the  Association  in  Georgia  offers  for 
sale  six  Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machines  in  good 
condition  and  at  a  moderate  price.  The  equipment  is 
described  as  follows: 

Six  used  Elliott  Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machines  in 
excellent  condition.  Each  one  equipped  with  four  ma¬ 
chine  cleared  and  one  hand  cleared  seven  decimal  reg¬ 
isters,  eleven  inch  platens  and  stands.  Price  reasonable. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  will  be  placed 
in  touch  with  the  Georgia  store.  Address  inquiries 
to  The  Bulletin,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  225  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 
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H&D  Shipping  Boxes — 

The  New  Fashion  in  Packagingl 

What  is  an  H  &  D  “Unit”  Shipping  Box? 

It  is  a  packaTC  that  holds  a  natural  sales  unit  of  the  com> 
modity  which  it  carries.  And  a  natural  sales  unit  is  that 
numbn  of  any  article  of  merchandise  that  is  most  convenient 
for  your  customer  to  handle— that  requires  the  least  amount 
of  re'handling,  ro'sordng  and  re«packing  on  his  part. 

If  your  customers  are  jobbers,  an  H  &  D  “Unit**  Shipping 
Box  is  one  which  eliminates  the  necessity  of  his  having  to 
rei>sort  and  rO'pack  your  merchandise  for  his  dealer«customers. 

If  yoiur  customer  is  the  retailer,  an  H  &  D  “Unit”  package  is 
one  which  holds  just  the  right  amount  for  his  showcase  and 
counter  display  so  that  surplus  stocks  can  be  conveniendy 
stored  and  mendiandise  wiU  not  become  soiled  by  constant 
re>handling  and  exposure.  And  if  you  are  a  manufacturer  who 
sells  direct  to  the  consumer,  you  can  save  your  as^t’s  time  by 
filling  his  orders  in  convenient,  easily 'handled  containers. 

Thus  H&D  “Unit”  Shipping  Boxes  first  of  all  build  good* 
will — make  your  customers  want  to  do  business  with  you 
because  they  reduce  their  costs  of  handling.  But  more  than 
that  they  make  savings  for  you — in  packing  time  and  labor, 
in  storage  space  and  in  freight  costs. 

An  H&D  Package  Engineer  will  be  glad  to  explain  in  detail 
the  story  of  the  H&D  “U nit”  Shipping  Box  and  design  one  that 
will  make  increased  profits  for  you.  There  will  be  no  obligation. 
The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 

455  Decatur  St.  •  Sandiufcy,  Ohio 
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A  Manual  of  Markdown  Causes 

(Continued  from  page  407) 


chasing.  In  colors,  as  in  styles,  fabrics,  and  nrice  lines, 
sales  concentrate  at  a  few  strategic  points.  1  he  bulk  of 
our  busiTiess  is  done  on  three  colors,  four  at,  the  most, 
but  we  forget  this  in  our  buying  and  sjtrcad  our  pur¬ 
chase  alloiment  all  over  the  spectrum.  L’mil  we  learn 
to  modify  this  practice  we  shall  have  very  large  mark- 
downs  to  charge  to  “colors”. 

4.  Sizes 

The  argument  of  ill-planned  buying  applies  ixirticu- 
larly  to  si-ces.  The  matters  of  style,  fabric,  and  color  are 
complicated  by  questions  of  la.sle  but  the  matter  of  size 
is  almost  purely  mathematical.  Disproportionate  buy¬ 
ing  in  sizes  has  less  excuse  than  m  any  other  reason. 
Unless  we  can  plan  from  our  records  to  buy  our  sizes 
with  approximate  accuracy,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

But  markdowns  arising  from  errors  in  planning  are 
not  the  only  ones  chargeable  to  sizes.  The  plan  may 
have  l)cen  correct  but  receipts  may  not  have  been  in 
accorvlance  with  specifications  of  purchase  orders.  There 
are  two  principal  causes  underlying  this  condition. 
Merchandise  may  have  been  rightly  marked  by  the 
manufacturer  but  wrongly  shipped  and  received.  More 
vigilant  receiving  and  size-checking  practice  will  obviate 
these'difficulties.  Otherwise  markdowns  will  be  charged 
to  “sizes”  which  could  have  been  prevented  absolutely 
in  the  receiving  and  marking  rooms.  Be  sure  not  to 
include  under  this  cause  broken  sizes  or  broken  assort¬ 
ments. 

5.  Quantities 

This  cause  should  be  charged  whenever  over-enthus¬ 
iasm  in  planning  or  purchasing  has  resulted  in  the 
accumulation  of  too  much  merchandise.  A  way  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  “quantities’*  and  other  causes  in 
such  cases  is  outlined  in  the  Introduction. 

6.  Consolidating  Price  Lines 

It  frequently  happens  that  investigation  shows 
that  a  dei)artment  has  too  many  price  lines.  As  in 
the  case  of  styles,  colors  and  fabrics,  sales  concen¬ 
trate  at  relatively  few  price  lines,  three  to  five  price 
lines  often  accounting  for  75%  to  90%  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done.  Where  this  condition  exists  and  where 
a  policy  of  reducing  the  number  of  price  lines  is 
inaugurated  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  markdowns 
in  a  number  of  cases  such  as  the  following: — Assume 
that  it  is  decided  to  have  only  the  price  lines  $5.00, 
$7.50,  $10.00,  $12.50  and  $15.00.  Then  any  merchan¬ 
dise  marked  for  example  $5.25,  $7.95,  $10.50,  $12.75 
and  $15.75  which  remained  in  stock  at  the  time  the 
pt)licy  was  inaugurated  would  have  to  be  marked  either 
up  or  down  to  the  next  price  line.  Where  markdowns 
are  necessary  this  reason  should  be  charged.  On  .the 
other  hand  where  markups  are  necessary  a  markup 
should  be  taken,  unless  the  merchandise  has  been  prev¬ 
iously  marked  down  in  which  case  a  markdown  can¬ 
cellation  should  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  the  previous 
markdown. 


7.  Broken  Assortments  and  Remnants 

This  cause  is  intended  to  cover  markdowns  taken  on 
small  remnants  atul  odds  and  ends,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  offer  at  a  reduction  to  close  out  the  line  and  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  it  has  become  inadvisable  to 
stock  further  or  reorder  on. 

8.  To  Meet  Competitors'  Prices 
Self-Explanatory. 

9.  Lower  Cost  Levels 

To  be  used  when  merchandise  substantially  the  same 
grade  or  quality  as  that  in  stock  is  found  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  markets  at  reduced  .cost.  This  necessitates  marking 
the  new  merchaudise  at  a  lower  retail  than  the  old  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  in  stock  and  which  in  turn  must  l)e 
marked  down  to  the  new  retail. 

10.  Spt’cial  Sales  from  Stock 

To  be  used  when  regular  merchandise  is  taken  from 
stock  for  si)ecial  sale  purposes  and  offered  to  the  public 
at  a  lower  retail  than  usual.  This  may  be  either  with  or 
without  similar  merchandise  bought  especially  for  the 
sale.  Such  sales  arc  of  limited  duration  and  at  their 
conclusion  the  merchandise  is  restored  to  its  original 
retail  and  a  cancellation  of  markdowns  taken  to  cover 
such  of  it  as  was  marked  down.  In  the  case  of  new 
merchandise  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  sale  however 
a  mark-up  must  be  taken. 

11.  Shopworn,  Soiled  or  Damaged 

Self-explanatory  but  a  word  of  caution  is  needed. 
This  cause  should  be  used  only  when  the  real  and  funda¬ 
mental  cause  of  the  markdown  on  regularly  bought 
merchandise  is  a  shopworn,  soiled  or  damaged  condition. 
Specifically  it  should  not  include  markdowns  on  shop¬ 
worn  merchandise  when  the  size  of  the  remainder  is 
such  that  its  over-bought  conditions  is  obvious. 

The  real  reason  in  such  a  case  is  the  one  underlying 
the  over-bought  condition  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  merchandise  is  shopworn.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  rule  given  in  the  Introduction  regarding 
careful  search  for  the  component  cause  of  chief  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

12.  Allowances  to  Customers 

This  reason  is  intended  to  cover  markdowns  taken 
because  of  allowances  made  to  customers  on  claims  for 
adjustment  where  the  merchandise  is  at  fault  and  where 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  store  has  to  bear  the 
lo.ss  instead  of  the  manufacturer.  A  number  of  stores 
make  a  distinction  between  allowances  made  where  the 
merchandise  is  at  fault  and  allowances  made  where  it  is 
not.  The  latter  type  of  allowance  is  considered  a  policy 
adjustment  made  to  conserve  the  good  will  of  the  custo¬ 
mer  even  though  the  customer  is  wrong.  Such  stores 
usually  charge  policy  adjustments  to  the  expense  of  the 
department  involved,  the  net  result  being  that  gross 
margin  is  not  affected  but  net  profit  is. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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13.  Style  or  Model  Pieces 

The  intention  here  is  to  provide  for  markdown  taken 
in  respect  to  merchandise  purchased  early  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  seasons  to  help  establish  the  style  prestige  of  the 
store  through  its  use  in  advertising  and  in  windows. 
Such  merchandise  often  consi.sts  of  original  models 
purchased  from  the  Parisian  couturieres  at  considerable 
cost  and  which  frequently  are  finally  sold  at  prices 
considerably  under  cost  after  having  been  used  for 
display,  advertising  and  copying  purposes. 

14.  Multiple  Sales 

The  cause  is  to  lie  used  when  markdowns  are  taken 
because  merchandise  is  offered  at  a  somewhat  reduced 
price  when  more  than  one  of  the  items  is  included  in 
the  sale.  For  instance,  single  pairs  of  hosiery  might  be 
retailed  at  $1.50  a  pair  or  three  pairs  for  $4.  If  they 
were  sold  for  $1.50  f>er  pair  straight  the  retail  price 
for  three  pairs  would  l)e  $4.50' but  when  they  are  sold 
at  three  pairs  for  $4.00,  there  is  a  differential  of  50 
cents,  ^la^kdowns  taken  for  reasons  such  as  this 
should  be  included  under  this  cause. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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Peace  of  mind  is  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
plete  enjoyment  of  this  respite  from  the 
daily  routine. 

The  executive  who  has  safeguarded  his 
company  from  loss  with  adequate  insurance 
has  eliminated  worries  which  will  certainly 
harass  those  who  have  not. 

The  man  who  knows  that  although  addi¬ 
tional  hazards  threaten  his  vacant  home, 
complete  insurance  protects  him  from  loss, 
will  not  have  that  home  weighing  on  his  mind 
during  his  absence. 

The  wise  traveler  who  carries  personal 
effects  insurance,  will  eliminate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  otherwise  perfect  holiday  being 
marred  by  the  loss  or  destruction  of  his  bag¬ 
gage. 

Peace  of  mind,  in  the  form  of  complete 
insurance  protection,  is  what  the  “America 
Fore”  companies  can  contribute  toward  the 
enjoyment  of  your  vacation. 


The ’‘AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 

American  Eagsle 
D/ie  Continental 
Fideuty-Phendc 
First  vXmerican 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New¥jibMY. 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ERNEST  STURM, Chairman  of  tho  Boards 
PAUL  L.HAID.Preaidont 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores  Contributed  by 
The  Personnel  Group 


Merchandise  Instruction  for  Pottery  Selling 


WE  HAyE  been  successful  in  securing  the  outline 
of  instruction  in  Pottery  from  Julia  Richman 
High  School  for  this  issue.  It  is  very  compre¬ 
hensive  and  suggests  to  the  store  instructor  many  ideas 
for  making  this  merchandise  interesting  to  the  people 
who  sell  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  research  reading 
to  prepare  courses  from  the  outline. 

I.  Introduction. 

Definition  of 
Pottery 
Earthware 
Porcelain 

II.  Primitive  pottery 

How  is  primitive  pottery  made? 

How  is  primitive  pottery  decorated? 

How  is  primitive  pottery  used  at  present  time? 

III.  Egyptian  Pottery 

A.  Potters  wheel — 

What  is  it? 

How  used? 

B.  Glace — 

What  is  it? 

How  put  on? 

Advantages. 

C.  Shape  of  Egyptian  jars. 

D.  Decoration  of  Egyptian  pottery? 

E.  How  used  at  present  time? 

IV.  Greek  Pottery 

A.  Kind  of  ware. 

B.  Shapes. 

C.  Decorations. 

D.  Modern  use. 

E.  Influence  on  IVcdgwood  ware. 

V.  Roman  Pottery 

A.  How  made. 

B.  Types  of  ware — 

1.  Greek 

2.  Samian 

3.  Home  made  pottery 

C.  Production  at  present  time. 

D.  Use  in  Modern  times. 

VI.  Medieval  Earthware 

A.  How  made. 

B.  Types  of  ware. 

C.  Modern  production  of  similar  ware. 

D.  Use  of  similar  ware  at  present  time. 

VII.  Faience  A  Majolica 

A.  Where  made. 

B.  How  made. 

C.  Appearance. 


D.  Characteristic  shapes  and  decorations. 

E.  Where  produced  at  present  time. 

F.  Good  and  bad  points. 

G.  How  used  in  modern  homes. 

VIII.  Stoneware 

A.  Where  made. 

B.  How  made. 

C.  Grades. 

D.  How  used  at  present  time. 

IX.  Chinese  porcelain  ■ 

A.  How  made. 

B.  Introduction  of  Chinese  porcelain  into 
Europe  in  the  \5th  and  16th  century. 

C.  European  attempts  to  imitate  Chinese  porce¬ 
lain. 

D.  Bottgar — 1710 — Meissen,  Saxony. 

C.  French  porcelain — Serves. 

F.  Royal  Copenhagen  porcelain. 

G.  English  porcelain  and  bone  China. 

X.  Improved  Earthenware 

A.  English  Earthware  of  the  18//i  century — 

XI.  Modern  porcelain 

A.  Present  centers  of  manufacture  for — 

French  porcelain 
Dresden  China 
English  bone  China 

B.  Product. 

C.  How  is  each  used  in  modern  homes. 

XII.  Modern  European  Earthware 

A.  Centers  of  manufacture. 

B.  Type  of  ware  made. 

C.  How  used. 

XIII.  Modern  Chinese  <6  Japanese  porcelain 

XIV.  Development  of  pottery  industry  in  the 

U.  S. 

A.  Colonial  Earthenware. 

B.  Use  of  English  and  Chinese  pottery  in 
America. 

C.  Rise  of  modern  potteries  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
and  Ohio. 

XV.  Modern  Manufactures  of  pottery 

A.  Mixing  the  slip. 

B.  Extracting  superfluous  water. 

C.  Shaping. 

1.  Casting  in  molds. 

2.  Potters  wheel 

3.  Jigger 

4.  Turner  lathe 

5.  Jolley 


•  T.  LOUtS 

KANSAS  CITY 

OMAHA 

MSMSMIS 

DBTSO'T 

OSANO  SASIOS 

KALAMAZOO 
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J.  Drying. 

5.  First  firing. 

Under  glaze  decoration, 
j.  Glazing  and  second  firing. 

H.  Over  glaze  decoration. 

1.  Painting 

2.  Printing 

3.  Decalcamania 

a.  Plain 

b.  Outlines  with  color  painting  in  by 
hand. 

4.  Gold  decoration. 

a.  Liquid  gold. 

b.  Matt  gold. 

c.  Embossed  gold  decoration. 

d.  Etched  gold  decoration  (sometimes 
called  acid  gold.) 

Classes  of  pottery  sold  in  china  shops. 

1.  Earthenware. 

A.  Crockery 

B.  Stoneware 

C.  Yellow  ware 

D.  Rockingham  ware 

E.  Jet  ware 

F.  Samian  ware 

G.  C.  C.  ware 

H.  Queen’s  ware,  ironstone  china  or  white 
granite  ware 

I.  White  eathenware,  semi-porcelain  pearl 
granite. 


2.  Porcelain  or  china. 

A.  Chinese  ware 

B.  French  porcelain 

C.  German  porcelain 

D.  Nippon  ware  (Japanese) 

E.  English  bone  china 

F.  American  (real)  porcelain 

XVII.  Shapes  manufactured  and  their  uses. 

1.  Teacups,  coffee  cups,  after-dinner  cups, 
bouillion  cups,  egg  cups. 

2.  Correct  uses  of  each. 

3.  Plates. 

A.  Kinds 

B.  Trade  sizes 

C.  Correct  use 

4.  Serving  dishes,  tea  pots,  pitchers,  etc. 

XVIII.  How  China  is  sold. 

1.  Sets. 

A.  What  sets  are  sold. 

1.  Breakfast  sets. 

2.  Luncheon  sets. 

3.  Dinner  sets. 

4.  Tea  sets. 

5.  Coffee  sets,  salad  sets,  ice  cream- 

sets. 

B.  What  these  sets  contain. 

C.  Favorite  patterns. 


The  Voice  of  Conscious  Business 


Conscious  Business  ^  is  business  that 
knows  itself — whence  it  came  and  where 
it  is  going — how  far  and  how  fast — and 
its  guiding  voice  is  THE  BUDGET. 
Where  this  voice  is  present  there  is 
Profit  and  Progress.  Without  it — waste, 
loss,  failure.  ' 

Conscious  Business  knows  its  own 
strength  and  its  own  weakness.  Its  pos¬ 
sibilities,  its  limitations,  are  as  clear 
as  Spring  sunshine.  It  makes  its  own 


conditions.  It  plans  its  work  and  it 
works  its  plan  with  the  courage  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  Voice  of  Conscious  Business  ex¬ 
presses  itself  thru  its  well-planned 
Budgets  based  on  the  Retail  Inventory 
Method  of  Accounting.  Dependable 
Facts  and  Figures  from  every  depart¬ 
ment  tell  the  vital  business  story,  de¬ 
velop  better  business  methods,  and  es¬ 
tablish  control. 


ERNST  S  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS— SYSTEM  SERVICE 


ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 
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Store  Correspondence  Course  Raises  Standard  of  Letters 

By  Mildred  Winans  Cochran,  Correspondence  Supervisor,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Ou  R  aim  at  Baml)erger’s  is  to  have  every  letter  which 

goes  out  uiuler  the  firm  name  truly  rei)resent  the 
store  ideals  of  service,  courtesy,  and  good  workmanship. 
With  this  end  in  view  our  correspondence  supervisor 
censors  all  mail,  except  certain  executive  office  letters, 
and  trains  all  the  stenographers  and  typists  in  the  store 
to  write  letters  which  conform  to  our  standards  in  every 
particular. 

This  year  we  gave  a  store  correspondence  course  of 
fourteen  les.sons.  1'he  class  was  held  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings  from  8:45  to  9:.50  in  the  Training  Department. 
Fifteen  girls  from  the  Corres^wndence  Department,  and 
from  a  number  of  offices  throughout  the  store  as  well, 
made  up  the  group. 

The  lessons  were  planned  to  cover  every  phase  of 
the  store  letter  for  which  the  stenographer  is  held  re¬ 
sponsible, — that  is,  the  form  and  appearanc^  of  the 


letter,  grammar,  punctuation,  sjielling,  and  composition. 
Various  tyjies  of  letters  were  studied,  and  questions  of 
policy  and  jdirasing  were  considered.  An  outline  of  the 
course  follows ; 

Lessons 

1-2  l''orm  and  appearance  of  letter. 

3-4  Common  errors  in  grammar. 

5-6  Piinctnation;  spelling;  syllables. 

7-8  Phrasing:  good  and  bad  openings  and  closings. 

9-13  Study  of  mail  order,  adjustment,  credit,  and  new  business 
letters. 

14  Review. 

The  last  lesson  consisted  of  a  test  including  the  most 
troublesome  spelling  words  and  grammar  mistakes, 
and  the  girls  who  received  the  three  highest  marks 
were  awarded  small  money  prizes  at  the  closing  exer¬ 
cises. 

Then  in  order  to  present  the  work  of  the 
group  to  the  buyers  and 
executives  w’e  gave  a  re- 
stime  of  the  course  in  the 
form  of  a  playlet,  called 
“What’s  in  the  Bamber¬ 
ger  Letter  ?’’,  with  a  giant 
letter  for  a  frame,  the 
girls  appeared  in  turn, 
each  one  telling  in  a  short 
verse  what  she  had  learn¬ 
ed  in  one  of  the  lessons. 
To  add  a  further  dramat¬ 
ic  touch  at  the  end  of  the 
play,  mail  boys  calling 
“EXTRA!  EXTRA!” 
distributed  “The  Bam¬ 
berger  Better  Letter  Bul¬ 
letin,”  a  small  news  sheet 
containing  facts  of  in¬ 
terest  about  our  corres¬ 
pondence. 

We  felt  that  consider¬ 
able  benefit  was  derived 
from  the  work  that  had 
been  done  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  we  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  in  our 
store  letters. 


Setting  and  Group  from  Correspondence  Playlet 


National  Sweater  _Week  to  Be  Promoted  Late  in  September 


pLANS  for  a  National  Sweater  Week,  beginning 

Monday,  September  26th,  are  lieing  whip])ed  into 
shape  by  the  Knit  Goods  trade  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association.  Retail 
merchants  are  asked  to  take  advantage  of  this  mer¬ 
chandising  event  by  featuring  Sweaters  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and  displays. 

The  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  meetiiig  of^  its  conimittee  with  Selling  Agents, 
Wholesalers,  and  representatives  of-  leading,  retail  asso¬ 
ciations,  has  set  the  machinery  in  motion  for  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  “week.”  The  time  is  too  short  for 


large-scale  preparations  and  this  year  the  event  will 
be  iiromoted  as  an  experiment  to  gain  experience  for 
more  ambitious  development  in  following  years.  This  is 
a  good  idea,  we  believe,  and  one  which  might  have  been 
ado])ted  by  other  industries  which  have  established 
“weeks”  of  their  own. 

Manufacturers  in  the  Sweater  trade  are  being  asked 
to  do  the  following  things : 

1 — Emphasize  this  merchandising  event  through  their 
salesmen  and  their  trade  paper  advertisings  to  their 
distributing  trade.  _  _  _  -«'  - 

(Continued  on  next  f^age) 
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2 —  Offer  such  unusual  cooperation  as  each  one  in¬ 
dividually  can,  to  help  the  merchants  realize  the  full 
benefit  of  combined  effort. 

3 —  Offer  the  very  best  and  newest  of  models  for 
the  use  of  the  trade  in  connection  with  this  event. 

4 —  Cooperate  to  the  full  with  our  respective  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  in  carrying  through  the  idea  to  success 
during  this  first  experimental  year. 


In  d  iv  i  dual ity 


Predatory  Creatures  That  Say  “B-a-a-a!”  | 

{Continued  from  page  417) 

flatly,  for  under  some  conditions  it  might  be  desirable. 
It  is  a  big  subject  and  will  be  treated  separately  in  a  later 
article.  It  is  so  fraught  with  danger,  however,  and  an 
owner  could  lose  so  much  more  than  his  coat  and  vest 
in  such  a  scheme,  that  the  trade  standing  of  the  propon¬ 
ents  should  lie  investigated  with  the  greatest  care  be¬ 
fore  even  a  tentative  letter  is  written  on  the  subject. 

Everybody’s  Doing  It 

Seemingly  every  clever  fellow  in  the  retail  industry 
who  is  temporarily  resting  up  between  jobs — and  the 
industry  has  its  complement  of  scheming  minds — has 
lately  conceived  the  idea  of  chaining  up  department 
stores.  Hardly  a  man  of  them  has  thought  his  plan 
through  to  the  point  of  Ijeing  able  to  demonstrate  any 
substantial  advantage  to  a  store  in  joining  such  a  chain. 
It  is  relatively  easy  to  combine  a  number  of  stores  into 
a  chain,  but  it  is  a  different  problem  to  make  that  chain 
yield  any  greater  profit  than  the  combined  profits  of 
the  constituent  stores.  If,  therefore,  the  units  of  the 
chain  are  bought  fairly,  on  the  basis  of  their  earnings, 
there  is  no  velvet  left  for  the  promoters.  The  only  legiti¬ 
mate  opportunity  for  profit  from  such  a  promotion 
would  rest  upon  the  ability  of  those  behind  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  build  a  consolidation  along  some  new  and  vital 
principle  of  organization  which  would  result  in  reduced 
expenses  and  increased  profit. 

Hence  the  wildcat  type  of  promoter  can  only  expect 
to  profit  by  bunking  a  few  of  the  owners  into  selling 
out  at  less  than  their  earnings  justify,  or  by  misrepre¬ 
senting  the  facts  long  enough  to  sell  out  at  a  pegged 
price  liefore  the  consolidated  stock  seeks  its  proper 
level.  If  they  can  get  out  from  under,  and  turn  to  some¬ 
thing  else,  what  care  they  for  the  future  of  the  individ- 
val  stores  or  even  of  the  consolidation!  They  know 
little  or  nothing  about  retailing  and  they  have  no  con¬ 
tribution  they  can  possibly  make  to  a  group  of  stores 
which  are  sincerely  desirous  of  consolidating  in  order  to 
profit  through  group  action. 

We  believe  that  the  chaining  of  department  stores  is 
coming.  At  the  present  stage  of  the  industry  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  chaining  which  cannot  be  gained 
through  group  action  without  change  of  ownership. 
The  situation  will  change  within  a  few  years  and  the  big 
formula  which  every  progressive  merchant  is  seeking 
will  evolve  from  within  the  industry  and  not  from 
without.  Meanwhile  the  industry  should  be  on  guard 
to  protect  itself  from  the  depredations  of  those  “wolves 
m  sheep’s  clothing”  which  are  eagerly  awaiting  the 
unwarv. 


RETAIL  STORE  requires  more 
than  mere  fixtures  in  order 
to  develop  increased  productivity 
of  space  and  reduced  operating 
costs. 

Every  business  is  individual  in 
character  and  consumer  appeal. 
Individuality  and  atmosphere  are 
paramount  in  making  a  store  stand 
out  above  the  commonplace  and 
ordinary. 

Fine  fixtures  and  fine  service  alone 
do  not  make  a  store  unusual  and 
distinctive.  The  master  touch 
which  gives  these  things  life  comes 
only  from  imagination  and  origi¬ 
nality. 

A  competent  organization  of  store 
planning  specialists  is  available 
for  those  who  desire  efficient,  econ¬ 
omical  operation  combined  with 
individual  treatment. 

Weldon  &  Weldon 

225  West  34th  Street  New  York 
Address  after  September  \st 

Bryant  Park  Building 
55  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Say  you  saw  U  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Timely  Lines  on  Traffic 

By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 


This  column  is  a  medium  for  the  exchange 
of  information  through  questions  and  anszvers 
on  transportation  problems.  Traffic  Managers 
and  others  in  member-stores  are  invited  to 
submit  their  problems  for  discussion. 

Does  Transit  Policy  Cover 

Goods  In  Hands  of  Public  Truckman? 

“Does  the  transit  insurance  policy  cover  the  move¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  by  public  truckman  from  the 
shipper  to  the  receiving  station  of  the  transportation 
company  or  that  of  a  forwarding  company  such  as  the 
New  York  Packing  &  Shipping  Company  f” 

*  *  m 

The  correct  answer  to  this  question  would  depend 
upon  a  number  of  circumstances.  Therefore,  we  shall 
only  answer  it  in  a  broad  way.  The  purpose  of  transit 
insurance  is  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  assured. 
Whether  or  not  the  above  movement  would  be  covered 
by  the  policy  would  seem  to  depend  largely  upon  the 
terms  of  purchase. 

For  instance,  the  term  “F.  O.  B,  freight  station 
point  of  origin”  indicates  the  passing  of  title  from 
seller  to  purchaser  at  that  point,  and  any  loss  which 
occurs  before  the  merchandise  reaches  the  freight  sta¬ 
tion  would  be  at  the  risk  of  the  shipper,  who  is  not 
covered  under  the  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  movement  by  public  team¬ 
ster  from  the  shipper  to  the  receiving  station  of  the 
carrier  or  forwarding  company  is  at  the  risk  of  the 
purchaser,  it  would  be  covered  by  the  policy. 

Unless  the  terms  of  the  purchase  indicate  the  point 
at  which  title  passes  to  purchaser,  it  is  our  view  that 
this  movement  would  be  at  the  risk  of  the  seller,  since 
the  public  truckman  would  be  acting  as  his  agent. 

Does  Transit  Policy  Cover  Merchandise 
While  in  Possession  of  a  Forwarding  Company? 

“Is  the  handling  of  shipments  by  fonvarding  com¬ 
pany  a  transit  risk  and  is  it  covered  by  the  Paige 
Transit  policy?" 

m  *  * 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  insurance  company 
takes  the  position  that  the  forwarding  company  is 
acting  as  the  agent  of  the  assured,  and  that  any  loss 
or  damage  which  occurs  while  the  shipment  is  in  the 
possession  of  such  company  is  not  a  transportation 
risk  and  the  transit  policy  does  not  cover  the  ship¬ 
ment  during  that  time. 

However,  we  fail  to  find  anything  in  the  policy 
which  definitely  excludes  this  risk.  For  this  reason, 
we  are  inclined  to  disagree  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  insurance  company.  We  construe  this  intermediate 
handling  as  a  transit  risk  which,  if  not  specifically  ex¬ 


cluded  in  the  policy,  should  be  covered.  Perhaps  a  test 
case  would  clear  up  this  uncertainty.  We  have  this 
question  up  with  the  insurance  company  and  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  they  will  agree  to  our  intepretation. 

Freight  Rate  Reduction  on  Book  Ends 
Of  Cast  Iron,  With  or  Without  Felt  Base 

A  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  Book  Ends,  secured 
by  a  member  of  the  Traffic  Group,  and  described  be- 
loxv,  xvill  result  in  a  saving  to  all  stores  handling  this 
commodity. 

*  *  m 

“On  January  10,  1927,  the  writer  (R.  Schultz,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.)  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Qassification  Comnvttee  requesting  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  rating  on  Book  Ends.  The  present  rat¬ 
ing  is  Notions,  N.  O.  I.  B.  N.,  any  quantity  which 
takes  first  class  rate  in  all  Territories. 

“Exhibits  and  evidence  were  presented  in  support 
of  our  petition  to  the  Classification  Committee  at  the 
hearing  in  New  York  City  on  April  12.  The  principal 
substantiating  fact  advanced  to  justify  a  reduction 
was  that  the  rating  now  applicable  resulted  in  freight 
costs  averaging  25%  of  the  invoice  value.  The  same 
freight  is  assessed  on  a  box  of  Book  Ends,  valued 
at  ^.60,  as  on  a  box  of  Pictures  of  the  same  weight 
and  valued  at  $47.00.  The  danger  in  damage  to  the 
Pictures  is  90%  greater  than  to  the  Book  Ends. 

“On  June  29  we  received  word  from  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Committee  that  our  proposal,  which  appeared  as 
Subject  40  on  Docket  30,  had  been  approved  and  new 
ratings  established  as  follows; 

Book  Ends,  Cast  Iron,  with  or  without  felt  base, 

L.  C.  L.  Official  Territory,  2nd  Class  C.  L.,  Mini¬ 
mum  weight  30,000  pounds  4th  class. 

“The  definite  date  of  publication  was  not  given,  but 
we  are  assured  it  will  be  at  an  early  time. 

“Every  member  of  the  Association  dealing  in  this 
merchandise  will  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  saving 
from  20%  to  115%  of  the  present  freight  costs  on  this 
commodity.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  sav¬ 
ing,  here  is  a  comparison  of  the  present  and  future 
rates  from  Chicago,  Illinois,  to  New  York  City:” 

From  Chicago,  111.  to  New  York  City 

Present  Future  Saznng 

$1.42  L.  C.  L.  $1,241^  $  .nVi 

1.42  U.  C.  &  D.  Co.  1.05  .37 

1.42  C.  L.  .66  .76 

Mr.  Schultz  has  been  one  of  our  most  active  mem¬ 
bers  and  deserves  much  credit  for  this  accomplishment. 

The  Measure  of  Carrier’s  Liability 

“We  have  added  to  our  claims  against  carriers  a 
certain  percentage  to  coz’er  the  cost  of  handling,  but 
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the  carrier  has  consistently  refused  to  alloxv  this.  Na¬ 
turally,  ti'hen  a  shipment  is  lost  in  transit  zve  suffer 
certain  losses  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  merchandise. 
Please  advise  zvhether  the  carrier  is  right  in  refusing  to 
aliou’  this  item.” 

*  *  * 

Under  the  law  the  measure  of  the  carrier’s  liability 
is  the  full  actual  loss.  The  actual  loss  may  l)e  greater 
or  less  than  the  invoice  cost.  While  the  cost  of  pur¬ 
chasing  the  gcK)ds,  the  expense  of  handling  a  claim  or 
other  items  may  be  a  legitimate  jiart  of  the  loss,  we 
do  not  l)elieve  it  would  be  lawful  for  the  carrier  to 
accept  and  settle  a  claim  on  the  basis  of  an  arbitrary 
amount  for  such  losses. 

The  wording  of  the  law  is  sufficiently  broad  to 
include  any  items  of  loss  caused  by  the  loss  of  or  dam¬ 
age  to  the  merchandise.  It  is  our  view  that  the  claim¬ 
ant  would  have  to  actually  determine  the  amount  of 
his  loss  over  and  above  the  invoice  cost  in  each  specific 
instance,  and  to  do  this  would  probably  cost  more  than 
the  additional  amount  which  would  be  recovered. 

In  case  of  loss  the  owner  of  the  goods  is  entitled 
under  the  law  to  make  himself  whole.  Broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  measure  of  his  recovery  from  the  carrier  for 
loss  or  damage  for  which  it  is  responsible  under  its 
common  carrier  liability  would  be  the  cost  of  replace¬ 
ment,  the  cost  of  putting  the  goods  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition  in  case  of  damage  or  the  cost  of  replacement  less 
the  salvage  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  damaged 
goods.  Naturally,  the  circumstances  in  each  case  must 
be  considered  in  determining  the  carrier’s  liability. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an-  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  lake  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  m  another.  Persons  employed  m  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


ART  DIRECTOR 

A  thorough  department  store  artist  who  can  lay  out,  direct, 
and  act  as  Art  Director  in  the  Advertising  Department  of  a 
large  store,  wishes  to  connect  with  some  concern,  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  H-27-1. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Long  experience  includes  service  to  two  medium  size  stores 
and  operation  of  his  own  business.  Capable  merchandiser. 
Interested  in  good  opportunity.  H-27-2. 

IMPORT  MERCHANDISING  AND  SALES  EXECUTIVE 

Twenty-three  years  continuous,  successful  experience  in  every 
branch  of  import  business  leading  up  to  position  as  Import 
Merchandise  Manager  with  one  of  leading  retail  stores  in 
country.  Has  knowledge  of  retail  stores  group  buying  activi¬ 
ties,  merchandising  methods,  sales  promotion,  commodity  values 
and  sources  of  supply  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Excellent 
credentials;  in  early  forties;  married.  H-27-3. 


TwentyDollar 
Habits 

PACKER  at  twenty  dollars 
(or  even  twenty-five)  isn’t  a 
manager,  or  he’d  have  a  better  job. 
Unless  he’s  watched,  the  twenty- 
dollar  packer  will  “beat  the  clock.” 
That’s  twenty-dollar  instinct. 

And  that’s  true  right  up  the  line. 
If  every  employee  could  work 
without  supervision,  there’ d  be  no 
need  for  the  executive. 

Executives  interested  in  effecting 
savings  naturally  can’t  be  every¬ 
where  at  once.  Too  often,  we’ve 
seen  the  packing-room  overlooked, 
and  large  potential  savings  lost. 

Take  ‘^AeBOX  BAG,  for  instEuice. 
With  reasonable  supervision,  the 
Box  Bag  is  so  safe,  economical  and 
fast  that  cost-per-package  is  in¬ 
variably  reduced. 

Are  twenty-dollar  habits  blocking 
this  worth-while  saving  in  your 
store? 

Vhe  BOX  BAG  i«  now  in  aucceMful 
u«e  in  leading  stores  the  country  ove(. 

The  ease  of  installing  BOX  BAG 
system,  and  the  economies  resulting 
from  its  use,  will  be  explained  gladly 
to  interested  executives.  Address; 

THE  BOX  BAG  DEPARTMENT 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORPORATION 

Mmnufmctmrer*  of  Wroppina  Popor,  Paper  Bmeo  A  Paper  Smeko 
GENERAL  OFFICES  ■  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  SMEW  YORK 
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Preparing  the  Driver’s  Load  for  Delivery 

The  Job  of  Sorting  Packages  in  Order  of  Stops  on  the 
Route  May  Be  Facilitated  by  a  New  Subdivision  of  Bins 

By  R.  K.  Havichorst,  United  Parcel  Service  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Basically  efficient  productive  practice  of  any 
description  is  predicated  upon  the  most  intensive 
use  of  high  priced  equipment,  which  can  turn  out 
low  cost  goods  only  by  the  spreading  of  its  inherently 
high  overhead  over  a  large  number  of  units  of  finished 
product. 

The  above  is  a  factory  definition  but  it  applies  in  its 
entirety  to  the  enormous 


delivery  problem  of  this 
country.  Your  delivery 
cars  are  your  high  priced 
productive  machines  and 
because  of  their  potential¬ 
ities  as  such,  your  drivers 
must  be  considered  as 
$400.00  to  $800.00  f)er 
month  men  and  their  con¬ 
venience  arranged  accord¬ 
ingly.  If  you  are  inclined 
to  question  these  figures,  a 
perfunctory  scanning  of 
your  cost  sheets  will  satis¬ 
fy  you  as  to  their  correct¬ 
ness. 

A  certain  concession  to 
the  drivers  convenience  is 
made  in  all  delivery  plants, 
the  relative  elaboration  Bins  at 

depending  on  the  degp-ee  of 

appreciation  given  this  factor  by  the  management.  For 
instance  a  route  bin  at  least  is  given  him  as  a  means  of 
segregation  for  his  parcels,  though  oftimes  it  is  incon¬ 
venient  from  the  standpoint  of  handling,  ventilation  and 
light,  and  is  almost  bewildering  when  sale  and  holiday 
seasons  throw  two  to  five  times  the  load  into  his  terri¬ 
tory. 


may  serve  as  a  sort  of  blanket  guide  to  better  practice. 

The  greatest  productive  capacity  per  delivery  is  not 
necessarily  obtained  by  getting  the  wagon  out  of  the 
store  at  the  earliest  possible  minute  (though  when  cer¬ 
tain  other  considerations  have  been  satisfied  this  is  a 
most  worthy  aim).  If  this  were  true  the  drivers’  load 
could  be  packed  into  hampers,  trailers  or  container  bod¬ 
ies  and  placed  in  motion 


without  further  ceremony. 
A  certain  amount  of  route 
planning,  however,  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  each  separate 
load  and  the  driver  must 
participate  in  if  not  wholly 
perform  the  entire  plan¬ 
ning  operation.  Please  no¬ 
tice  that  we  say  "‘partici¬ 
pate”  because  a  part  of  hb 
planning  can  be  done  for 
him. 


Clear  View  Needed 


Bins  at  Loading  End 


Handling  Peak  Loads 


After  all,  the  peak  periods  are  the  ones  which  must 
indicate  the  success  or  failure  of  a  store’s  delivery  ser¬ 
vice.  Normal  periods  can  be  cared  for,  after  a  fashion, 
by  almost  any  kind  of  personnel  and  material,  but  the 
true  measure  of  the  planning  of  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  is  made  known  during  the  periods  when  the  load 
becomes  double  or  more  than  double  the  normal. 

The  delivery  function  is  fundamentally  non-standard, 
not  only  within  any  one  establishment,  but  between  es¬ 
tablishments  and  more  broadly  speiUcing  between  differ¬ 
ent  towns.  To  this  quality  is  to  I'e  attributed  the  lack 
of  generally  accepted  standard  practice,  which  to  be 
effective  must  include  within  its  boundaries  all  possible 
combinations  of  time,  volume,  weight  distribution  and 
service  requirements.  None  of  these  are  uniform  from 
day  to  day,  route  to  route,  store  to  store,  or  town  to 
town,  but  certain  principles  may  be  laid  down  which 


Most  delivery  and  many 
store  executives  have  act¬ 
ually  had  the  responsibility 
of  delivering  merchandise 
and  satisfying  store  custo- 
>ading  End  mers,  but  have  oftentimes 

seen  the  drivers’  daily 
problem  from  such  a  familiar  angle  that  perspective 
has  been  lost  and  imprejudiced  analysis  made  impossible 
Let  us  for  a  moment  accompany  a  driver  to  the  (k- 
livery  room  in  the  morning.  His  mind  is  free  from  the 
package  sequence  of  many  yesterdays  and  he  is  certain 
only  that  his  load  will  inevitably  differ  in  many  ways 
from  any  other  he  has  previously  received.  The  oiUy 
advantage  he  possesses  over  the  newest  helper,  is  a 
mental  map  of  his  territory,  clean-cut,  definite,  and 
familiar,  and  to  his  map  he  must  fit,  to  their  proper 
]x>ints  in  sequence,  the  parcels  as  he  draws  them  one  by 
one  from  his  bin.  The  methods  he  may  use  vary,  but 
whether  he  divides  them  in  subgroups  as  a  preliminary 
operation  or  tries  to  locate  them  at  a  proper  point  in  a 
line,  the  mental  problem  increases  with  the  number  oi 
parcels  within  the  district  until  a  holiday  or  sale  load 
drops  like  a  pall  of  despair  on  his  confidence  and  he 
gropes  and  paws  dazedly  over  packages,  delaying  him¬ 
self  and  any  potential  aid  which  may  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  assistance. 

In  departments  where  the  practice  is  to  line  and  load 
all  parcels  stop  for  stop,  the  drivers  often  make  a  list 
of  successive  addresses,  a  record  which,  while  un¬ 
doubtedly  valuable  on  the  road,  is  a  duplication  of 
effort  and  a  time  devouring  process  of  the  highest 
order.  And  let  us  remind  ourselves  again  that  a  minute 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 

To  the  ^Progressive  ‘^tailer  and  Manufacturer 
of  lVomen*s  Ready  to  Wear 

Much  of  the  friction  and  misunderstanding  between  retailers 
and  manufacturers  of  Women’s  Ready  to  Wear  is  the  result 
You  can  safely  of  misfit  garments  and  wrongly>marked  size  tickets.  The  re- 

guarantee  the  tailer  resents  such  merchandise  because  it  is  one  of  the  principal 

(it  of  every  gar-  causes  of  Markdovms  and  dissatisfied  customers. 

ment  in  your  ^  .  .,  ,  ,  ,  , 

.  t.  ^  I  oner  my  personal  service  to  retailers  and  manufacturers  to  help 

stock  tf  the  size  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,,  ,  ,  .  . 

ticket  passes  solution  of  this  problem  of  producing  garments  which  will  fit 

the  test  of  customer.  My  advisory  service — ^which  is  gratis  and  unbiased — 

the  7  R  Bau-  been  used  with  profit  by  merchant  groups  in  some  of  the  leading 

^  -  f  cities  of  the  United  States. 

man  normal 

Model  Form.  I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate  to  retailers  that  misfit,  wrongly- 

sized  garments  can  be  kept  out  of  their  stocks  by  a  simple  system 
of  inspection.  A  set  of  up-to-date  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Forms 
in  the  receiving  room,  the  same  Model  Forms  on  which  manufacturers 
of  dependable,  well-fitting  garments  make  their  merchandise,  will  show 
up  the  misfits  and  pass  into  stock  only  the  apparel  which  is  properly 
cut  and  sized.  The  misfits  should  be  returned  to  the  manufacturer. 

An  experience  of  many  years  in  producing  Model  Forms  designed 
scientifically  to  reproduce  the  normal  body  qualifies  me  to  show  re- 
tailers  and  manufacturers  how  to  eliminate  the  size  problems  which 
^  cause  friction  and  misunderstandings.  The  widespread  acceptance 

in  the  trades  of  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Form  as  the  standard 
of  accurate  size  and  fit  is  the  best  indication  of  the  ability  of  J.  R. 
Bauman  to  suggest  a  practical  solution. 

(Signed)  J.  R.  BAUMAN  . 

Manufacturers  who  use  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Nor¬ 
mal  Model  Form  can  safely  guarantee  that  their 
garments  will  fit  the  average  customer.  This  is 
the  one  and  original  Model  Form  which  accurately 
reproduces  the  normal  body  of  today.  Garments 
made  an  old  or  out-of-date  forms  are  certain  to 
land  in  the  misfit  class. 

J.  R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

225  West  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Pennsylvania  8282-S283-8284 

We  Do  Not  Job — Nor  Have  We  Any  Agents 

/  am  prepared  to  furnish  the  names  of  those  manufacturers  who  are  using  J.  R.  Bauman 
Model  Forms  in  a  full  range  of  sizes — thereby  assuring  you  of  accurate 
size  and  proper  fitting 

Csfyright  J927,  J.  R.  Bauman  Msdtl  Fsrm, 
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General  View  of  Delivery  Room  with  Divided  Bins 


and  leaving  the  drivers’  space  as  a  single  unit.  TKe 
cels  can  be  entered  on  four  sheets  and  placed  as  neaiW 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  drivers’  bin  as  is  posijy 
ble.  This  makes  full  use  of  bin  capacity,  yet  so  plaed 
the  parcels  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  lying  next  eacu 
other  are  in  the  same  unit.  This  has  been  done  as 
actual  working  scheme  of  simplicity  and  effectivent||l 

The  location  of  amounts  due  on  C.  O.  D.  pared 
for  signature,  etc.,  on  the  sheets  is  simplified  withoil 
bungling  duplication.  Also  the  division  of  the  load  aadl 
the  existence  of  a  record  for  the  division  taken  out  bf 
an  assistant  driver  in  another  car  is  of  advantage— d 
the  driver — yes! — but  quite  as  much  to  the  foremd 
cashier,  adjustment  and  customers  themselves.  FurtiJlfl 
the  record  the  driver  carries  gives  him  a  medium  foe 
mentally  planning  his  next  sequence,  when  detained  bf 
a  customer  on  an  approval  consignment  or  for  othK 
reason. 

The  presence  of  a  non-sheetwriting  (stubbing)  sy»*i 
tern  makes  unit  application  easy.  It  is  always  bet» 
if  possible  to  have  actual  partitions  dividing  the  un^ 
but  as  mentioned  above,  if  this  is  not  possible,  the  pitM 
ence  of  a  few  spindles  to  subdivide  the  stubs  will  aid'^ 
tremendously. 

In  any  event  the  preplanning  of  all  routes  is  so  ini' 
portant  in  these  days  of  high  overhead  and  crowd^ 
streets  that  no  establishment  can  afford  to  neglect  it. 


Alan  F.  King  Joins  the  Headquarters 
Staff  of  the  Association 

Alan  F.  King,  until  recently  Research  Associate  i®" 
the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training  at  UniversiQ^ 
of  Pittsburgh,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  National  RC' 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Mr.  King  will  act  as  as* 
sistant  to  A.  W.  Einstein  in  the  headquarters  nlanag•^ 
ment  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  and  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Delivery.  His  addition  to  the  staff  will  make 
possible  a  substantial  increase  in  research  work  in  the 
delivery  field. 


wasted  by  our  high  priced  machine  operator  is  a  grave 
loss. 

In  other  establishments  various  subgroups  or  rough- 
sorts  are  loaded  into  the  car,  without  regard  to  “stop  and 
stop’’  sequence,  and  later  on  the  road  each  group  is 
sorted  “stop  for  stop’’  and  delivered  while  the  sequence 
of  the  subgp-oup  in  question  is  still  fresh  in  the  driver’s 
mind.  This  method  avoids  the  writing  of  a  route  sheet 
but  substitutes  for  it  idleness  at  various  points  on  the 
road.  The  net  difference  in  time  is  inappreciable  but  the 
demoralizing  and  discouraging  influence  of  a  package 
avalanche,  each  of  which  requires  the  driver’s  personal 
attention  before  it  can  be  passed  to  the  proper  assistant, 
is  apparent  to  all  who  have  ever  witnessed  it. 

How  much  better  it  would  be,  in  normal  times,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  peak  periods  for  which  we  must  plan 
our  entire  routine,  to  have  segregations  which  will  make 
it  possible  to  start  every  man  who  is  to  take  part  in  the 
delivery  into  a  definite  predetermined  task  which  will 
confine  his  mental  process  to  an  equally  definite  and 
small  section  of  the  territory  served;  and  his  physical 
movements  to  the  routine  preparation  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  parcels  instead  of  the  wasteful  wan¬ 
dering  up  and  down  a  long  line  of  addresses. 

That  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  so-called  and  much 
discussed  “unit  system’’  can  be  obtained  by  any  store, 
regardless  of  its  policy  on  sheets,  stubs  or  bins,  to  the 
best  of  my  information  has  not  been  pointed  out  or  at 
least  not  with  sufficient  emphasis.  A  large  Pacific  Coast 
consolidated  organization  accomplishes  the  above  by  a 
patented  simple  system  of  sorting  bins,  but  the  time 
application  depends  on  planning  far  more  than  on  radi¬ 
cal  physical  layout.  (See  illustrations.) 

The  practice  of  one  of  the  large  St.  Louis  stores  in 
this  regard  is  known  to  all  members  from  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  1926  convention.  It  makes  use  of  par¬ 
titions  in  both  the  sheetwriters’  and  drivers’  bins  so 
that  four  consecutive  units  are  obtained.  If  space  is 
lacking  to  prevent  the  full  application  of  this,  the  same 
results  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  sheetwriters’  bin 


